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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


By Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


{ure American Couneil on Education has 


‘ 


ntered upon ‘‘a new deal in education.’’ 
Limited to problems of higher education 
nee its foundation in 1918, the council is 
w extending its activities to include the 
itire educational field. 
this broadened basis, the council 
«ted as director Dr. George F. Zook, 
simultaneously with his aeceptance, 


To guide its work 
has 


nnounced his resignation as United States 
mmissioner of Education. 

This whole development, which was con- 
summated at the annual meeting of the 
‘ouncil held at Washington on May 18 and 
19, was made possible by large grants from 
educational foundations. From the Gen- 
eral Edueation Board the council is to re- 
‘eive for its general support ‘‘an amount 
not to exeeed $300,000 over a five-year 
period or longer, beginning on July 1, 
1934,’ and, in addition, $9,000 for the eur- 
rent budget. From the Julius Rosenwald 
lund, for support of the work of the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee during the next 
two years, the council is to receive $20,000. 
‘rom the Carnegie Corporation the coun- 
cil is to receive $15,000 for general support, 
$9,000 for a continuation of the study of 
initary differential traits, and $1,500 to 
complete and distribute the study of the 
Modern Language 
From the Josiah Macy Junior Foundation, 
the couneil receives ‘‘a grant of $5,000 a 
year for two years for a study of the rela- 


Foreign Committee. 


tion of emotion to the educational process, 
and an additional grant of $1,500 toward 
the expenses of a summer conference.’’ 
Unheralded before the meeting, 
gifts caused pleased gasps among the eighty 
or more institutional delegates at the morn- 
ing session of May 18, when the chairman 
of the council, Dean William F. Russell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, re- 


these 


ferred to them as copies of the report of 
the executive committee were passed out. 
the 
which led up to the grants and concerning 


A statement concerning discussion 
the enlarged scope of the council was given 
at the same session by Director C. Riborg 
Mann. 
tion,’’ Dr. Mann declared that ‘‘only inte- 
grated individuals can produce an inte- 
grated world. 
America to her schools.’’ 


In his report entitled ‘‘Integra- 


This is the challenge of 


If our schools decide to accept this challenge and 
make American education a vital force in creating 
a new world, it is clear that cooperation on a na- 
Such 
national cooperation requires a national center of 
For several 
trying to decide how that center should be organ- 


tional seale is an indispensable necessity. 


coordination. years we have been 


ized, operated and financed. Now it appears that 
the American Council on Education most nearly 
meets the requirements of such a center. There 
fore the challenge to the schools is a challenge to 
this council to accept leadership in a new deal in 
education. 


Dr. Mann traced the steps by which those 
within and without the council reached the 
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present plan, which provides, by constitu- 


tional amendments, for opening ‘‘institu- 


tional membership to a broader range of 
‘extension of couneil 
field ot 


to the special interests 


and for ‘ 
the 


Institutions 


into entire educa- 


getivitiea 
ACLIVILICS 


tion.’’ Referring 


involved in the various national organiza- 


tions in the field of education, Dr. Mann 


ui 


that ‘‘a council composed of, 


maintained 
say, a hundred delegates of national asso- 
ciations and three hundred delegates of in- 
dividual institutions is a much safer group 
educational ques- 


for consideration of 


tions.’’ He continued: 





The American school system is the most nearly 


folk-made of any system of education in the world. 
.. We in America have kept the development 
and control of schools independent of political 


With us, schools are agencies created 


government, 


by the people to help them achieve their aspira- 
tions. In other countries, schools are agencies 


created by government for such uses as govern- 


ment may choose to make of them. 
this 


quires leadership which is so fully aware of the 


The perpetuation of American system re- 


basic requirements of popular sovereignty that it 


folk-made schools to become 


ean not permit our 

the instruments of indoctrination for any group 
or class. Only thus can we keep the social pur- 
poses and specific processes of education in elose 


harmony with the aspirations of the people. 


Dean Russell, who was reelected chair- 
man of the council for next year, touched 
upon the broad problem of the council and 
of education for the future in his chair- 
man’s address at the afternoon session of 
May 18. 


eral topic for this meeting as announced 


He said, in opening, that the gen- 


was ‘‘Pioneer Adventures in Edueation”’ 
but that, ‘‘with the perversity of the aver- 
age college professor,’’ he had taken as the 
title of his paper ‘‘An Old Adventure in 
Edueation.’’ With detachment 
Dean Russell pictured the effect of the de- 
One 


entire 


pression upon two schools of thought. 
school looks back into the past, finds that 
there have been numerous other depres- 
sions and concludes that each time we re- 
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cover and surge on to greater heights. A 
made up of ‘‘pioneer 


history leads 


second school is 


thinkers’’ whose study of 
them to quite different views. 
clude that 
must be closed upon man, upon his work, 


They con- 
‘“some sort of external contro] 


upon his life; and it is to provide this that 
we find the dictatorship of industry, such 
as is found in Communism and Fascism. 
The fact that one has its origin in the re- 
volt of the middle elass, the other in the 
proletariat, does not disturb the essential 
similarity of the two movements.’’ Dean 


Russell’s close was as follows: 








There are two kinds of waves on the ocean, the 
ordinary waves that we see, and the huge waves, 
the results of which are the tides. Let us not ¢ 
fuse the little waves with the big. The new social 


+ 
t 
order, as I see it, will not be the result of tl 


activities of the present. It will be the result of 
the combined efforts of the thinkers of the past 
.. It is a big movement. It 
is a It has 
shortsighted indeed will be American schools 
they fail to teach their pupils their proper place 
in the succession of social reformers, and stupid 
indeed will they be if they fail to appreciate and 
be thankful for their heritage. 


two hundred years. . 


long movement. momentum. And 


-£ 


In a brief address at the morning session 
of May 19, Dr. Zook said that he ‘‘appre 
ciated tremendously the confidence and the 
honor the council has extended’’ in elect- 
ing him director. When he came to Wash- 
ington a year ago he had no thought other 
than of a considerable period of service as 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
and that, in general, he did not approve of 
short terms. The influence which led him 
to resign was, Dr. Zook went on, the con- 
viction that the American Council on Edu- 
eation, on its new basis of activity, seemed 
to present ‘‘a wonderful opportunity for 
service in formulating fundamental poli- 
cies in education now so needed.”’ The 
forward step of including the whole of edu- 
eation in its province was the factor which 
most moved him. Dr. Zook praised the 
achievements of the preceding directors, 
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Dr. Samuel P. Capen and Dr. Mann, and 
said that ‘‘the names of these two men will 
live in American education because of their 
efforts in this council. I hope, with the co- 
peration which I am sure awaits me, that 
the American Council on Education may 
make an increasingly great contribution to 


American education.”’ 


PAPERS BY SENATOR COPELAND 
AND OTHERS 

The opening paper at the morning ses- 
sion of May 18 was by Senator Royal 8. 
Copeland, whose title was ‘‘Crime and a 
Revised National Policy in Education.”’ 
Referring to the testimony presented be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Crime, of 
which he is chairman, Senator Copeland de- 
clared that the primary lesson gained is 
that ‘‘anti-social conduct looms as a greater 
national menace than ever before in our 
history.’’ He asked, ‘‘Is there any single 
agency under public control other than the 
schools to bear the responsibility of train- 
ing in the qualities of citizenship essential 
to modern cooperative living ?”’ 

Senator Copeland appealed to the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation for ‘‘support in 
character education of a research program 
.. . built upon a better record system than 
is yet in customary use. .. . We medical 
practitioners took a long step forward when 
we adopted the practise of keeping com- 
plete records of the condition and progress 
of every patient. My emphasis on the use 
of continuous behavior records is due to the 
conviction that without them children will 
not be dealt with properly, no matter how 
competent the teachers may be.”’ 


Do we not owe it to society and to our nation 
to see to it that no one receives a credential and 
the implied endorsement of one of our institutions 


Y 


unless he has established a behavior record to 
justify its receipt. The granting of a degree 
should represent a vote of complete confidence in 
the character, sense of service and public spirit of 
the recipient. ... These times demand of every 
institution that it check objectives to see that quali- 





ties of citizenship and character have an adequate 
place in plan and practise. 

Senator Copeland asked for the col- 
laboration of the American Council on 
Edueation with the Edueation and Law 
Conference, associated with his Senate com- 
mittee; and later, upon motion of Dr. 
Mann, the council voted to cooperate with 
the conference. 

Superintendent Frank W. Ballou, of the 
schools of Washington, D. C., sketched the 
program for an experiment in character 
education in the public schools of Washing- 
ton, to be started next September. The 
experiment will be based upon a definition 
of the purpose of education as including 
‘*the ideals of social justice, cooperative 
living, and the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of good citizenship, in addition to 
present intellectual achievements and man- 
ual skills.’’ Superintendent Ballou said 
that ‘‘one school for white children and one 
school for colored children for each rank 
will be selected for the experiment as fol- 
lows: two elementary schools; two voea- 
tional schools; two junior high schools; two 
senior high day schools; two senior high 
night schools.’’ 

In the absence of Professor W. W. Char- 
ters, of Ohio State University, his paper on 
‘*Experiments in Character Education’’ 
was read by Dr. John Henry MacCracken, 
associate secretary of the American Council 
on Education. ‘‘Improvement of character 
and personality must be a cooperative proj- 
ect, experimental in design and persistent 
in applieation.’’ The paper stressed the 
advantage of ‘ 
This means in effect that operations should 
be begun with a few units, a number small 
enough to be handled with substantial ef- 


‘a spearhead organization. 


fectiveness.’’ A program must evolve out 
of the local situation; in cooperative proj- 
ects there is no place for ready-made plans. 
The efficient administrator will not be com- 
mitted to any one formula; he will use 
everything. An impartial view of results 
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is essential. Many projected programs of 
character development have been found to 
be detrimental or useless when their effects 
have actually been measured. ‘‘Over a 
period of years an expanding program will 
evolve if the objective of the program is 
socially appealing, if the 
has been effective, and if cooperation has 


administration 


been sustained.’’ 

How training in vocational fields and an 
adult education program are being carried 
on among the people in the Tennessee Val- 
ley was related by Dr. F. W. 
rector of personnel and social development 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Professor Daniel A. Prescott, of Rutgers 


Reeves, di- 


University, told of the approach to the 
study of ‘‘ Emotion in the Educative Proe- 
ess’’ now being undertaken by a committee 
of the American Council operating under 
a subvention from the Macy Foundation. 

Mr. Otis T. Wingo, Jr., executive seere- 
tary of the National Institution of Public 
Affairs, told about the project of this newly 
established organization to bring to Wash- 
ington next February college students and 
graduates from all parts of the country 
who will participate in the institution’s 
‘*training in the practical and human ele- 
ments of government and polities.’’ The 
institution is a body which is non-partisan 
and non-political, ‘‘ privately financed and 
apart from political or governmental con- 
trol in any way.’’ Scholarships covering 
tuition and living expenses for two months 
will be awarded on the basis of ‘‘strong 
scholastie standing, a demonstrated interest 
in polities and government, and qualities 
of character and ability, particularly those 
having to do with leadership.’’ 

At the afternoon session of May 18, Mr. 
Howard P. Jones, of the National Munici- 
pal League, New York, reported on the 
support given to education during the de- 
pression by Citizens’ Councils for Con- 
structive Economy; and Professor Frank 
E. Spaulding, of Yale University, outlined 
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the work of the Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee of the New York State Economie 
Council. 

BustneEss MEETING OF THE CoUNCIL 


Professor Doak 8S. Campbell, of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, as 
secretary, read the minutes of the 1933 
meeting of the council. 

At the business meeting at 3:30 Pp. . on 
May 18, President Frederick B. Robinson, 
of the College of the City of New York, as 
chairman of the nominating committee, 
when the resignation of Dr. Mann had been 
read, presented the following : 

RESOLVED, That Dr. C. R. Mann be, and hereby 
is, appointed director emeritus of the American 
Council on Edueation; that he be provided 
appropriate space in the offices of the council 
and adequate stenographic help; that his salary 
be, and hereby is, fixed at $7,500 per annum for 
the first three years of service as director emeritus 
and $6,000 per annum for the next four years; 
that thereafter a suitable retirement allowance for 
life be provided for him as a first charge against 
the financial resources of the council. 


This resolution was unanimously adopted. 
Dean Russell read a letter from Dr. Mace- 
Cracken presenting his resignation as asso- 
ciate secretary of the council. The letter 
closed as follows: 


It has been a great privilege to have had the 
opportunity of working in such close association 
with Dr. Mann the past four years, and I can no 
but regret that this goodly fellowship must end. 
It is a satisfaction to know that the council, in 
whose creation I had some part, is assured of es- 
sential financial support for several years ahead 
and may look forward to making increasingly valu 
able contributions to American welfare in the fields 
and educational 


of educational research states 


manship. 


Dean Russell quoted from his letter in 
reply, telling how highly the members of 
the council value the contribution made 
by Dr. MacCracken and their satisfaction 
that he will continue as a member of the 
problems and plans committee and the com- 
mittee on the study of emotions. 

















1934 


- OF 
MAY <0, 


Tributes to Dr. Mann and Dr. Mac- 
Cracken were given by various members 
present. 

Dr. Zook was appointed director of the 
\merican Council on Edueation ‘‘for a 
riod of five years at a salary of $18,000 
year, with no obligation as to retiring 
owanee.’’ His election 
ily 1, and he is to take office on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


is effective on 


Chairman: Dean William F. Russell, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

First Vice-Chairman: Dr. Sidney B. Hall, of 
Virginia, of the National Education Association. 

Second Vice-Chairman: Dr. W. D. Cutter, of the 
Council on Medical and Hospitals, 
\{merican Medical Association. 

Secretary: The Reverend George Johnson, of the 
National Catholic Education Association. 

Executive Committee Members: President Ed- 

rd C. Elliott, of Purdue University, and Presi- 

t Cloyd H. Marvin, of the George Washington 


Edueation 


University. 


Reprorts or CounciL COMMITTEES 

‘‘The Year’s Work in the Council’s Com- 
mittees’’ was the topic at the morning ses- 
sion of May 19. Reports were presented as 
follows. 

The Problems and Plans Committee, by the 
hairman, Chancellor 8S. P. Capen, of the Univer- 

ty of Buffalo. 

The Committee on Standards, by the chairman, 
President Raymond Walters, of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

lhe Committee on Education and Government, 

the chairman, Professor John K. Norton, of 
leachers College, Columbia University. 

The Cooperative Test Service; the report of the 
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Columbia 
Marn. 


Factors in 


chairman, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of 
College, Columbia University, read by Dr. 

The 
Achievement and 
NRA, by the chairman of both committees, Presi- 
dent Cloyd H. Marvin, of the George Washington 


Committee on Fundamental 


the Emergency Committee on 


University. 
The Committee on Graduate Instruction, by the 
chairman, President R. M. Hughes, of the Iowa 


State College. 


There was a long and lively discussion of 
the report of the committee on graduate in- 
struction which was published in the Edu- 
cational Record for April. (A summary of 
was given in ScHooL AND 
While granting 


this report 
Society for April 14.) 
some mistakes in details, defenders of the 
study maintained that it is a creditable 
piece of work which, as a first effort in re- 
cording the opinion of selected juries as to 
graduate departments, 
Other members declared that, not only in 
details but in fundamental method, the re- 
port is faulty. Others insisted that it is 
bad policy for the American Council on 
Education, after having kept out of the 
field of accrediting for so long, to go into 
it now; and that there is no more funda- 
mental reason for such action in regard to 


has usefulness. 


graduate schools than for other levels of 
education. 

The council finally voted to receive the 
report of the Committee on Graduate In- 
struction; and further passed a resolution 
that ‘‘the matter of promulgating and pub- 
lishing a list of institutions approved for 
graduate work be referred to the executive 
committee for study and report.’’ 


SOCIAL BETTERMENT THROUGH ART" 


By President ERNEST H. WILKINS 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


THE suggestion made to me that I speak 
the theme ‘‘Social Betterment 
through Art’? and my acceptance of that 
Suggestion indicate that there are two of 
us, at least, who believe that social better- 


upon 





ment is possible and desirable, and that art 
may have a significant share in such bet- 
terment. 


1 An address delivered at the biennial meeting 
of the Music Supervisors’ 
Chicago, on April 9, 1934. 


National Conference, 
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For that double belief, indeed, one might 


expect from this audience a unanimous 
unless there be among you some 
though that 


social betterment would be desirable, doubt 


support 


pessimists who, admitting 


that it is possible. So much general agree- 
ment may reasonably be assumed, in any 
that my task is not to propose and 
thesis, but rather to 


to defend a novel 


explore with ‘ion of thought 
which 


‘congenial. 


you a re 


your minds have already found 

The idea of social betterment implies, at 
the least, a discontent with society as it is 
and the belief that 
But the idea of social bet- 


terment, if so developed as to be worthy of 


‘*something ought to be 


done about it.’ 


your consideration, implies far more than 
that. 
tain that 


but perfect and that a little careful tinker- 


Kew of us would be willing to main- 


our present society is already all 


ing would finish the job.{ The idea of social 


betterment, as I understand it, strikes 


much deeper. It implies that society is by 
its very nature a living organism rather 
institution. It implies the 


change; but it does not 


than a static 
inevitability of 
assert that change will necessarily be for 
the better. 
long and ultimately glorious evolution, but 
it does not preclude the possibility of dis- 
Against the background of histori- 


It implies the possibility of a 


aster. 
eal retrospect and astronomie prospect it 
implies that we stand not at the culmina- 
tion of the human era, but rather at its 
beginning; and that the measure of better- 
ment possible to our descendants is not the 
final illumination which lies beyond ma- 
but the whole span of 


turity, rather 


erowth which lies beyond this our infaney. 
It implies that our task is immediately 
eritieal and infinitely important: immedi- 
ately critical because we face the possibil- 
ity of social disaster; infinitely important 
because, though the influence of any one of 
us be small, the centuries through which 
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that influence may in some measure con- 
tinue are unnumbered. 

The betterment of which we are speak- 
ing is not individual, but social; not lyric, 
but symphonic. The ministry of art has 
usually been considered as a ministry to in- 
dividuals: to many individuals, indeed, but 
still to individuals as separate esthetic per- 
ceivers. Our present and somewhat less 
familiar concern is with the ministry of art 
to men and women not as isolated persons, 
but as ‘‘members one of another,’’ seeking 
both to live now in spiritual neighborliness 
and to work toward a cooperative society 
in which fulness of life may flow with mu- 
the 
panionship to its every member, and from 


tual enhancement from whole com- 
every member to the whole companionship. 

And we may think of art not only as 
a glowing element in such fulness of life, 
but as an instrument for the achieving of 
such companionship. 

If we do so think of art, we are surely 
led to give to that brief word the broadest 
possible interpretation. Art as the diver- 
sion of the few may be defined as narrowly 
as you will: art as a ministry to all must 
itself be in some true sense universal; must 
be not a lake, but all lakes and all oceans; 
must be not a wind, but all winds and all 
serenities. 

( There are two ways, at least, in which we 
may rightly enlarge the more familiar con- 
cepts of art. In the first place, let us be 
sure that we do not limit our thought to 
music alone, or to music, architecture, 
sculpture and painting alone, or to music, 
architecture, sculpture, painting and liter- 
ature alone. Let us rather extend our 
thought to the inclusion of all artistic effort 
whatsoever, whether major or minor, 
‘*fine’’ or humble, familiar or novel, crea- 
tive or re-creative, durable or evanescent— 
whether its very character as art be pri- 
mary or subordinate. 

Specifically, and in full accordance with 
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the recent catholicity of Dr. Keppel*® and 

John Dewey,*(I should welcome fully 
into the guild of art all those who, with 
purpose and with plan, seek to achieve the 
production of beauty in etching, engraving, 
illustration, photography, woodworking, 
the drama, the cinema, the dance, the 
‘lavilux, pageantry, the making of musical 
instruments, reading aloud, the weaving of 
textiles, the making of clothing, ceramics, 
metal work, the eraft of the silversmith, 
jewelry, basketry, the illumination of 
manuscripts, the printing and the binding 
of books, furniture, the fittings and imple- 
ments of the household, the making and 
the keeping of the home, the making of the 
means of recreation, the arrangement of 
flowers, gardening, landscape architecture, 
the building of roads and bridges, city 
planning, the preparation of exhibitions 
and the endless varieties of commercial 
design. 

In the second place 
am following John Dewey—we may well 
think of art as signifying not merely and 
not primarily the art product—not merely 
and primarily the statue, the freseo, the 
church, the poem, the sonata, the vase, the 
table, the garden—but as a twofold experi- 
ence linked by the art product: the long 
creative experience of the artist and the 
perceptive experience of those to whose 
consciousness the art product is offered. 
For art hath not its perfect work until that 
which has been created is received and ab- 
sorbed by those who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear. The process of receiving and 
absorbing is part and parcel of the art 
process; and those of us who enter into it 
with loyal energy may claim comradeship 
with the makers who, of their vitality, have 
viven us means for our own inner enrich- 
ment. 





and here again I 


2 F. P. Keppel and R. L. Duffus, ‘‘The Arts in 
American Life,’’?’ New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1933. 

’ John Dewey, ‘‘ Art as Experience,’’ New York, 
Minton, Balch and Company, 1934. 
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Art conceived with such inclusiveness of 
range, with such completeness in respect to 
process, is clearly not a thing esoteric or 
occasional, but an experience continuous 
with life; and is therefore such, in its very 
nature, that it may rightly and naturally 
serve for social betterment. 

If we are to move effectively toward so- 
cial betterment, we should have specific 
goals in mind. Perhaps we may best dis- 
eover such goals by asking and answering 
the question: What would be the main 
eharacteristies of a really good society? 

My answer to that question is based on 
the belief that health and edueation are 
prerequisite to good social living in any 
field, and that the main fields of social liv- 
ing are five in number, namely, home life, 
the field of earning, citizenship (very 
broadly understood), leisure, and philoso- 
phy and religion (very broadly under- 
stood) .* ; 

Against the background of that belief, I 
propose for your consideration these seven 
characteristics as essential to a really good 
society : 


(1) The general maintenance of physical and 
mental health. 

(2) Ample opportunity to learn, at all ages. 

(3) The prevalence of living conditions ideal in 
setting and in human relationships. 

(4) Opportunity to earn enough, and with satis- 
faction in the work itself; together with an ap- 
proach to equality in economic status. 

(5) Cooperation in the planning and the achieve- 
ment of the common welfare, local, national and 
international; together with security from crime, 
injustice, violence and war. 

(6) Ample opportunity for the pursuits of 
leisure, including activities in the fields of art, 
avocation and recreation. 

(7) Ample opportunity for the development of 
philosophy, conceived as the endeavor to under- 
stand life as a whole, and of religion, conceived as 
the willing and cooperative consciousness of the 
interrelations of all life, and of the creative spirit 

4 This belief and its implications for higher edu- 
cation are developed in my book, ‘‘The College 
and Society,’? New York, The Century Company, 


1932. 
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which together with the 


moves through all life, 
activities which follow from such consciousness. 

If, then, we are effectively to undertake 
social betterment, we should move con- 
sciously toward goals such as these. 

In such striving, what is the place of 
art? 

The order of my thought would eall for 
a review of the seven characteristics, one 
by one, with a discussion in each ease of 
the possible service of each of the many 
phases of activity included in the whole 
wide realm of art, bearing ever in mind the 
fact that the art process includes both 
creation and perception. You will realize 
that the carrying out of such a plan would 
mean not seven paragraphs, but seven 
chapters; not seven chapters, but rather 
seven volumes. The thinking and the writ- 
ing of those chapters, those volumes, I must 
bequeath to you. 

In the remainder of my address I should 
like to take just one of the several arts, and 
not all, but 
merely by instances, something of the ser- 
vice which that art might render in each 
of the seven movements which seem to me 


to suggest, completely at 


to represent the seven main phases of social 
betterment. 

My own participation in the art of music 
is perceptive and not creative; but it has 
been and is so vital to me that I venture to 
take music as my representative art and to 
indicate briefly certain lines which your 
own completing thought might follow as to 
the possible service of musie in social bet- 
terment. 

(1) The general maintenance of physical 
and mental health: The fact that music has 
therapeutie value has long been recognized. 
Surely its positive value in the mainte- 
nance of mental health is even more signifi- 
cant than its curative value. In so far as 
any one, young or old, can enter into the 
experience of musical performance, in so 
far he gains some sense of creative power 
and of cooperating significantly with his 
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fellows. And to the listener, music ma 
bring reenforcement of vitality when the 
spirit needs to be aroused and given conti 
dence, or rhythmic calm when the spirit 
needs gentleness and repose. 

(2) Ample opportunity to learn, at 
ages: The language of music should 
learned, both for understanding and 
utterance, as normally and as generally as 
the language of speech. In the first sch 
years each child should be given oppor- 
tunity to make musie by voice and by in- 
strument, preferably by a variety of instru- 
ments; the foundations should be laid for 
the perception of the larger musical 
rhythms and relationships; and all true 
initiative in composition should be eneour- 
aged. At every level in school, college and 
university, opportunity for further musica! 
education should be present, with such 
emphases and adaptations as the maturit) 
of the student may suggest. Adult educa- 
tion, whether remedial or continuant, lias 
in the understanding of music one of its 
most promising fields. 

(3) The prevalence of living conditions 
ideal in setting and in human relation- 
ships: No home is complete without its own 
music; no home, it may be said, even now, 
is complete without the reception of music 
set vibrating by distant masters. The best 
home music, from the point of view of 
social value, is the ensemble, voeal or in- 
strumental, in which several members of 
the home, with the occasional ecompanion- 
ship of friends, participate. 

(4) Opportunity to earn enough, and 
with satisfaction in the work itself; to 
gether with an approach to equality i 
economic status: In this field, perhaps. 
musie as a vocation has, on the whole, more 
to receive than to give. But there are pos 


sibilities in the use of music in connection 
with the maintenance of satisfactory condi- 
tions of work—especially if, as I foresee, 
periods of rest are to play a larger part in 
the industrial day than they do now. 


The 
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iilability of music to all should make for 
ntentment in an economie democracy. 

\) Cooperation in the planning and th: 
‘ement of the common welfare, local, 
ial and international; together with 
ity from crime, injustice, violence and 

: Positive suggestions as to the service 

isie in this field could easily be multi- 

[ bring you at this point a chal- 

ve of a different order. Social better- 
calls for security from war. Has 

‘no responsibility for the prevention 

war? Music has lent itself in the past 
the propagation of the war-like spirit; 


ua 


as led parading millions to their death. 
it so lend itself again? War seizes on 
ry reenforecement, every sanction, it can 
|. It has seized in the past on the 
Christian ministry; but thousands of 
Christian ministers are more conscious now 
an they were twenty years ago of the 
Are musicians 


uplications of chaplainey. 
nscious now of what war asks of them? 
| do not myself take the extreme pacifist 
position, for I believe that there may still 
‘ise conditions the continuance of which 
would be even worse than war. But I be- 
ve that war should come only as an 
terly last resort; only after far more 
irastie efforts of prevention than the gov- 
ernments of the world have as yet dared to 
make. And I believe that governments 
sliould know that they can not count on the 
common support unless they have made 
such efforts. Musie has power: let it not 
be lightly used. Musie has no moral right 
to obseure the real nature of war: no mar- 
tial musie tells the whole truth unless it 
ends in a dirge. 
6) Ample opportunity for the pursuits 
of leisure, including activities in the fields 
art, avocation and recreation: This, by 
definition, is musie’s primary and familiar 
place. There is no end to the possibilities 
{ the development of musie as an enrich- 
ment of leisure. Its importance and its 
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opportunities will, of course, inerease di- 
reetly with the inerease in leisure resulting 
from the shortening of the working day 
and the working week. 

(7) Ample opportunity for the develop- 
ment of philosophy, conceived as the en- 
deavor to understand life as a whole, and 
of religion, conceived as the willing and 
cooperative consciousness of the interrela- 
tions of all life and of the creative spirit 
which moves through all life, together with 
the activities which follow from such con- 
sciousness: Musie has more to give than it 
has yet given toward the understanding of 
life as a whole. Music is itself a phenome- 
non of such extraordinary vitality that no 
philosophy is complete which does not ae- 
count for its might and its mystery. The 
experience of music is in itself a clarifying 
experience: the thinker into whose con- 
sciousness there come frequently the stimu- 
lation and the refreshment of music is the 
more adequate for his high task. 

Musie and religion have gone ever hand 
in hand. There is that in the nature of 
each which is incomplete without the other. 
Religion needs music not merely for its 
maintenanee, but for its growth. Religion 
is growing, casting off much that is aged, 
gaining much that is youthful. Music is 
always in danger of confirming that which 
is aged in religion rather than that which 
There is an incongruity in 


is youthful. 
the words of the 


any service in which 
preacher are those of a forward-looking 
social gospel and the hymns or the anthem 
revert to an obsolete theology. The diffi- 
eulty is rather with the hymnodist than 
with the musician; but the musician as 
composer or director may at least give 
every possible encouragement to the poet 
who keeps pace with the forward efforts of 
the modern church. Yet music in essence, 
like religion in essence, is neither youthful 
nor aged, but eternal. Music, like religion, 
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is conscious of the interrelations of all life; 
the 


spirit which moves through all life. 


musie, like religion, voices creative 


It is, indeed, because music partakes of 


INTERNATIONALISM IN EDUCATION 
WRITING in the News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education, for May, Charles 
D. Hurrey 
South and Central America are represented by 


reports that all the countries of 
students in the colleges and universities of the 
United From the Latin 


1,000 students are this year enrolled in 211 dif- 


States. America area 


institutions. The University of Louisi- 
with 62 of these students, Columbia 
with 48. the most 
are engineering and medicine, 


ferent 
ana leads 


ranking second Among 
popular courses 
but many students are taking work in teacher 
training, business administration and dentistry. 

Puerto Rico has the largest number of repre- 
sentatives, 228, and Mexico is a close second 
with 212. Argentina, Jamaica, Trinidad, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela show a slight increase over 
their representation in 1932-1933, the present 
number for these countries being 74 as com- 
pared with 54 last year. 

The League of Nations Handbook, 1931, 1932 
and 1933 shows that 17 countries of Europe 
119, 135 and 


enrolments 


offered during these years in 


155 schools courses with 
of 17,506, 15,655 and 14,071 for each of the 


Germany had the larg- 


summer 


three successive years. 
est number of schools, but the enrolments in 
France over the three-year period far exceeded 
those in any other country, with 6,302 in 1931, 
and 4,440 and 3,964, for the following two 
years. Mexico had two summer schools in 1931 
with a total enrolment of 525, and in 1933, 
Puerto 
Rico, however, with only one summer school 


three summer schools with 189 students. 


during each of the past three years, had the 
following attendance: 1,240, 1,490 and 1,549 
for each of the three years. 

The total number of Americans attending 
European summer schools deelined from 2,969 
in 1931 to 1,900 in 1933. The largest number 
enrolled in French schools. In Latin America 


and Hawaii the number of 1,116 American stu- 
dents enrolled in 1931 was reduced to 1,038 in 
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the nature of religion that we may rely on 
music to play an increasing and ever nobler 
part in the unending task of social better- 


ment. 







1933. Hawaii attracted far more students tha) 
Mexieo and Puerto Rico combined. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 

THE Hebrew University of Jerusalem has 1 
ceived from anonymous donors a $200,000 trust 
fund for the purpose of creating a department 
of research into the causes and possible cure of 
eancer. The work will be under the direction of 
Professor L. Halberstidter, now in charge of 
vancer therapy at the Rothschild Hadassah Hos- 
pital in Jerusalem, and formerly in charge ot 
the department of radiobiology of the Cancer 
Institute of Berlin. 
George Goldhaber, of Berlin. 

Dr. Judah L. Magnes, chancellor of the uni 
versity, who is now in this country for confer- 


He will be assisted by Dr. 


ences with the American members of the Board 
of Governors, reports, also, a grant to the uni- 
versity by the Palestinian government for the 
purpose of assisting its efforts to prevent and 
control malaria, at the research station at Rosh 
Pinah in the Huleh swamp. The government, 
likewise, is aiding the university in its work to 
eradicate fowl pox and field mice. This is the 
first government aid the university has received. 
At the reception tendered to him and to hi 
associate at the Waldorf Astorm on May 16, Dr. 
Magnes announced further that $100,000 will 
be spent by the university over a period of three 
years to provide for about twenty displaced 
Thereby the university will 
sare for a larger number of expatriated schol- 
ars than any other institution of learning except 
the University of Istanbul. Additional sums 
have been granted by Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the New Centur) 
Club of Boston, the Academie Committee tor 
the Aid of Displaced German Scholars and 1 
American Jewish Physicians’ Committee. A» 
anonymous gift of $50,000 to be used in remoy- 
ing the indebtedness on the Institute of Chem 
The stru 


ec the ce 


ture ineludes a new wing which houses t! 


German scholars. 


istry building was also announced. 























rtment of microbiology. In Mareh of this 
ear the Einstein Jnstitute of Physics, devoted 
principally to research in spectrography, was 
opened. 

The university, which is located on Mount 
Scopus, was opened nine years ago. While the 
Hebrew language, Jewish history and literature 
re emphasized in the program of studies, a 
comprehensive curriculum in the sciences is 
being developed. 

Among those who weleomed Dr. Magnes and 
his associate at the reception were Professor 
Join Dewey, who extended a greeting on behalt 
of American aeademie scholars; Dean Christian 
Gauss, of Princeton; Dr. Edmund Sapir, of 
Yale; Dr. G. Canby Robinson, of Cornell; Dean 
Paul Klapper, of the College of the City of New 
York: Dean Marshall S. Brown, of New York 
University; Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, representing 
Governor Herbert H. Professor 
Richard Gottheil, of Columbia, who was the first 
director of the American School of Oriental Re- 


Lehman; 


search in Jerusalem. 

In the course of his address at the reception 
Dr. Dewey referred to the University of Jeru- 
salem as eminent in its contributions to “health, 
agriculture and industry.” Commenting on the 
university’s “broad and humane spirit,” Dr. 
Dewey said: 

[ like to recall the fact that while the troubles 
between the Moslems and the Jews were most acute 

Palestine the work of this university in eradi- 
cating malaria from the Arabic parts of the coun- 
undisturbed. I like to think of 
fact that one of the projects its faculty of 


went on 


humanities is carrying on is a concordance of 
Arabie 
edition of the works of the most important Moslem 
I like to think that in its library of a 
quarter million volumes there is an unrivaled col- 


classie poetry, and another is a critical 
historian. 


lection of Islamie literature. 

For these things are typical of the broad and 
Of all the 
agencies anywhere in the world that are operating 
for the moral disarmament of the animosities and 
prejudices that divide the world into hostile groups, 
I know of none that is doing more, with the scope 
of its resources, than the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. 

NEW YORK CITY’S “ PAYLESS 
FURLOUGHS ” 

Tue New York City Board of Edueation an- 

nouneed on May 18 its new policy affecting the 


humane spirit that rules the university. 
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cuts in salary of administrative officers, teach- 
ers, mechanies and custodians of buildings. Re 
ferred to as “payless furloughs” the new policy 
involves a salary reduction over a period of six 
months, during four of which the personnel will 
be on duty. The reductions during the remain- 
ing two months will be made on checks covering 
Teach- 


ers’ salaries are paid on a twelve months’ basis. 


the vacation period of June and July. 


Mechanies, however, work on a per diem sched- 
ule, and they are the only employees actually 
furloughed. 

The furloughs will not affect teachers or other 
employees whose annual salary is less than 
$1,200, and will vary in proportion to salary in 
the higher brackets. Thus, a teacher receiving 
from $1,200 to $1,500 will have a 2 per cent. re 
duction, or $24, while salaries of $6,000 will be 
reduced by 8 1/3 per cent., or $500. The salary 
euts will be effective on checks due June 30, and 
a sixth of the total reductions will be deducted 
The 


furloughs were ordered by the State Legislature 


during each of the succeeding six months. 


as part of Mayor F. H. La Guardia’s economy 
program. They will save $5,270,000, the bulk 
of the saving coming from the $3,000 brackets 
with 44 per cent. reduction. The schedule of 
cuts follows: 

t Per- 


Annual Compensation *Terms of 


From To Furlough centage 
$1,201 $1,500 7 2 
1,501 2,000 9 24 
2.001 2,500 1] 3 
2,25 2,500 3 34 
2,501 3,000 15 4 
3,001 3,500 17 14 
3,501 4,000 18 43 
4,001 4,500 19 5) 
4,501 5,000 RA dt) 5} 
5,001 5,500 >] D4 
5,901 6,000 22 6 
6,001 and over l month 34 


* Calendar days or one month. 

t Percentage of compensation to be deducted. 
THE GENERAL FACULTY CODE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

AT a recent meeting of the general faculty of 
the University of Texas a definite policy was 
adopted in the form of a code of ethics to be 
observed by members of the faculty and em 
ployees of that institution in the matter of 
their relations with members of the legislature 


and other state officers. 
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The code provides that all matters pertaining 
to the administrative affairs of the university 
in which state authorities are involved shall be 
performed solely by the president and the Board 
It prohibits any faculty member 


> ri 
Ol Regen >. 


or any employee Trom initiating or promoting 


through individual members of the legislature 


or othe r state otmneers any policy relating to the 


also would be violation of the 


university. It 


code for any member of the faculty or em- 


ployee of the institution to seek to secure ad- 
vancement in salary or promotion by direct or 
indirect lobby ing. 

Should 


any member of the university staff 


receive an invitation from a member of the 


legislature or other state officer to discuss mat- 
ters affecting the university, it is made the 
staff 


president of the nature of such discussion. 


inform the 
The 


code by this means seeks to prevent legislation 


duty of such a member to 


or other state administrative acts that would 
be in the nature of individual or departmental 
discrimination. 

The code was formulated by a committee ap- 
pointed by President H. Y. 
had eireularized the faculty asking for nomi- 


The five who received the largest num- 


Benedict after he 


nations. 
ber of nominating votes were Dr. A. F. Brogan, 
chairman; Dr. E. C. Barker; Dr. W. J. Battle; 
Dr. B. F. Pittenger and Dr. R. W. Stayton. 


APPOINTMENTS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Ar Columbia University Professor Joseph 
Hudnut has been appointed as dean of the 
school of architecture, and Dr. William C. Rap- 
pleye, now dean of the faculty of medicine, as 
dean of the faeulty of dentistry, the appoint- 
ments to become effective on July 1. Benjamin 
A. Hubbard, of New York City, has been ap- 
pointed as director of non-athletic student ac- 
tivities at Columbia College. Mr. Hubbard has 
served for thirteen years as graduate treasurer 
of the King’s Crown board of governors. This 
board, which has controlled undergraduate non- 
athletic activities at Columbia since 1913, was 
discontinued on May 7 of this year. In its place 
President Butler was empowered to appoint a 
director of non-athletie activities and five mem- 
bers of an advisory committee of nine. The 
new organization thus created by the trustees 
corresponds to the plan that now controls the 
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athletic activities of the university. Mr. Hy 
bard will be assisted by an advisory committ 
which will inelude three officers of the unive; 
sity, two alumni to be appointed later, two 
dergraduates named by the student board 
Columbia College two 
elected by the student body. 
Professor Hudnut succeeds Dr. William A, 
Boring, who retires on July 1. Dr. Hudnut after 
practising his profession of architect in New 
York City became professor of architeetur 


and undergraduates 


the University of Virginia and director of the 
MeIntire School of Fine Arts. From this posi 
tion he was ealled to Columbia University 
1926 as professor of the history of architecture 
During the current academic year he has been 
serving as acting dean of the School of Archi- 
tecture. 

Dr. Dr. Alfred 
whose resignation becomes effective on July 1] 
He has been acting dean of the School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery during the absence of Dea: 
Owre. 

In addition to the foregoing appointments Dr. 
Enard Catheart, now practicing medicine in De- 
troit, Michigan, has been named associate dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine to succeed Dr. Fred- 
erick T. Van Buren, who resigned. Dr. Cath- 


Rappleye succeeds Owre, 


and in 1921 received his medical degree from 
the same institution. 

Fifteen appointments have been made to the 
faculty of the university’s School of Journalism. 
Of these one is a full professorship, one an as- 
sistant professorship and thirteen, instructor- 
ships. Dr. Douglas 8. Freeman, editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader, will serve as pro- 
fessor during the academie year 1934-1935. 
Reginald Coggeshall was appointed assistant 
professor. Dr. Freeman will offer a new course 
in “News of the World,” a present feature otf 
the Richmond News Leader. The second-year 
class of the school will be organized as a news 
staff and will summarize and interpret interna- 
tional affairs, the program to be correlated with 
work in the Graduate Faculties of Columbia 
University. Dr. Freeman will continue his edi- 
torial connections in Richmond, a post he lias 
filled for twenty-one years. 

Mr. Coggeshall has been associated with the 
Boston Herald, the Associated Press and the 
New York Herald. For three years he was as- 
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tant to President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Har- 
vard University, and for one year as assistant to 
Professor Bliss Perry at Harvard. 
ently he has taught journalism at the Univer- 
ty of Oregon and the University of Minnesota. 


More re- 


In his new position he will organize a course in 
eign correspondence. 


THE SEMINAR-CONFERENCE ON HIS- 
PANIC AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

UNpER the auspices of its recently organized 
Center of Inter-American Studies, the George 
Washington University will open its third an- 
| Seminar-Conference on Hispanie American 
\ffairs in Washington, D. C., on Monday, July 
The conference will continue for six weeks 
August 10, with leetures and discussions 


eduled daily. 

imphasis will be centered upon the “A. B. C. 
Powers”—Argentina, Brazil and Chile, with lee- 
tures by Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, director of the 
center, and distinguished experts from other 
\merican universities. 

Following Dr. Wilgus’s introductory lecture 

July 2, Dr. J. Fred Rippy, of Duke Univer- 
sity, will lecture on “Modern Argentina,” from 
2 through July 13. From July 16 to July 
27, inclusive, Dr. Isaac J. Cox, of Northwestern 
versity, will lecture before the conference on 


Dr. GEORGE F. Zook resigned on May 18 as 
United States Commissioner of Education, effee- 
tive on July 1, at which time he will become di- 
rector of the American Council on Education. 
Ife will be sueceeded by John Ward Stude- 
baker, superintendent of schools at Des Moines, 
lowa. Beginning on September 1 Mr. Stude- 
baker has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
by the Des Moines Board of Edueation, after 
to Des Moines. Three 


weeks ago Dr. Zook declined an invitation to 


which he will return 
become president of the State University of 
Towa. 


JEROME Davis GREENE, formerly secretary to 
President Eliot, later trustee and secretary of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and recently for 
two years Woodrow Wilson professor of inter- 
national polities at the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, has been appointed secre- 
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“Modern Chile.” 
of Stanford University, will give the eoneluding 


Professor Perey A. Martin, 


ten lectures in the conference from July 30 
through August 9, on “Modern Brazil.” 

This will be the third consecutive summer that 
the George Washington University has con 
ducted a Conference on Hispanic American Af- 
The 
first conference, in the summer of 1932, brought 


fairs as a feature of its summer sessions. 


together the largest group of experts in the field 
ever assembled, and dealt with every phase of 
Central and South American history and culture. 
In the second conference, held last summer, the 
emphasis was centralized on the Caribbean area, 
with particular attention to American diplo- 
macy, and to the history of Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies and northern South 
America. Members of the faculties of nine 
American and Latin American universities, as 
well as officers of the Pan American Union and 
other agencies concerned with Latin America, 
participated as lecturers. 

The lectures delivered before these confer- 
ences are to be printed each year by the George 
Washington University Press. The first volume 
of this series, containing twenty-three lectures 
delivered during the summer of 1932, recently 
appeared. 


tary to the corporation of Harvard University. 
He succeeds Francis Welles Hunnewell!l, who 
will resign at the close of the present academic 
year. 

DonaLp W. MacKay, state rural school super- 
visor of New Mexico, has been elected president 
of the New 
Mrs. Grace Corrigan, who retired as rural school 
in 1933, 
Since February she has occupied the position 
of Educational Relief Director for the State 
Department of Education. Floyd D. Golden, 
since 1928 superintendent of the Portales pub- 


Eastern Mexico Junior College. 


supervisor has been reappointed. 


lie schools, was recently appointed dean. He 
will, however, continue his work as superin- 
tendent. , 

Dr. Witu1AM Foae Oscoon, Perkins professor 
of mathematics, emeritus, at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has accepted an invitation to join the de- 
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Uni- 


partment of mathematics at the National 
versity of Peking. He expects to sail early in 
August 

Dr. Jacop Goutp SCHURMAN, president of 
Cornell University from 1892 to 1920 and later 


ambassador to Germany, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday on May 22 


Dr. THos. W. GOsLING, who recently retired 


as superintendent of schools at Akron, Ohio, to 


position of director of the Junior 


accept the 
htéd Cross 


departure from Akron a farewell banquet by 


at Washington, was tendered on his 


more than five hundred school teachers of the 


city. 

Aurrep W. Aprams on April 1 received the 
congratulations of his colleagues and friends 
upon the completion of twenty-five years suc- 
cessful service as head of the Visual Instruction 
York State Edueation De- 


Under his guidance the work of the 


Division of the New 
partment. 
division has been increased and_ broadened. 
More than a million slides were lent to schools 
in 1933, and sereen pictures have become a part 
of elassroom instruction and a basal means of 
developing the regular curriculum. 


New 


hon- 


Sr. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, 


York, will at commencement conter an 
orary degree on Dr. George A. Plimpton, mem- 
ber of the firm of Ginn and Company, chairman 
of the board of trustees of Amherst College. 

BIRMINGHAM UNIveRsITY on May 9 conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on Dr. A. D. 
Nock, Frothingham professor of the history of 
religion at Harvard University. 

THE annual fellowship in landseape architec- 
ture of the American Academy in Rome has 
been awarded to Alden Hopkins, of Chepachet, 
R. I. The fellowship, which is of the value of 
$1,450 for each of two years, beginning next 
October, includes free residence and studio. 


Dr. M. G. NEALE, president of the University 
of the Inland 
at the thirty- 
sixth annual session held in Spokane. A. T. 
Peterson, superintendent of the Billings, Mon- 


of Idaho, was elected president 


Empire Edueation Association 


tana, schools, was elected vice-president. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. E. ENGLUND, Ely, was 
elected president of the Minnesota Council of 
School Executives at its recent annual meeting 
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held during Schoolmen’s Week. J. John Ha] 
verson, Excelsior, was named vice-president. 

PauLt W. CuapMAN has been appointed dean 
of the Georgia College of Agriculture, relieving 
H. P. Stuckey, who continues as director of the 
station. 

Dr. ALFRED C. REDFIELD, professor of physi 
ology, has been appointed director of the Bio- 
logical Laboratories of Harvard University, a 
post created to make more effective the con- 
solidation of the departments of botany, zoology 
and general physiology into a department of 
biology. 

Avr Columbia University Dr. Harold C. Urey, 
associate professor since 1929, has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship in the department 
of chemistry. Professor Urey recently received 
the Willard Gibbs Medal of the Chicago section 
of the American Chemical Society for his dis- 
covery of “heavy water.” 

SAMUEL CAHAN, for ten years professor of 
journalism at Syracuse University, has presented 
his resignation and will return to active jour- 
Last summer Professor Cahan 


nalistie work. 


was a member of a commission named by Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman to investigate the 
costs of education. In 1926 he was one of a 
group of business and professional men who 


studied conditions in Russia. 


RicHarp M. GUMMERE, Haverford, Pa., head 
master of William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, president of the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion, has been named chairman of the committee 
on admission of Harvard College. Since the 
death of Henry Pennypacker last November, the 
office has been filled by Arthur F. Whittem, dean 
of special students and director of university 
extension, as acting chairman. 


Miss Hannau M. EGan, who has served as 
acting dean, has been appointed dean of Hunter 
College. Miss Egan’s appointment follows a 
period of controversy between representatives 
of the students and the Board of Education re- 
garding her policies as acting dean. 


Siuas Gatser, for the last two years superin- 
tendent of schools at Milton, Oregon, has been 
elected superintendent of the Salem schools. 
Mr. Gaiser was formerly superintendent at Sid- 
ney, Montana, where he served for nine years. 
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as been president of the Montana Edueation 
\ssociation and was a representative of the state 

the White House Conference on Child-Wel- 

Dr. Cuas. E. McCorkKue, who has been re- 
ling on a farm near Sidney the past year, 
elected 
County, Ohio, schools. He 


was recently superintendent of the 


Shelby succeeded 

Hi. R. Taubken, who resigned to accept a posi- 
m with the Federal Reformatory at Chilli- 
the. Mr. MeCorkle was previously superin- 

tendent of schools at Morgantown, West Vir- 
nia, and at Kenmore and Ironton, Ohio. 


JoHNn H. FINLEY, superintendent of schools 
Paulding, Ohio, has been chosen as county 
superintendent in Paulding County to succeed 
A. F. Ptak. Mr. Ptak has been head of the 
county system since 1929. To succeed Mr. Fin- 
ley as head of the Paulding schools, the board 
of edueation has promoted O. W. Buchanan, a 
high school instructor in Paulding for the past 
six years. 

for the next 
academie year has been granted by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan to Dr. Joseph R. Hayden, 


CONTINUED leave of absence 


professor of politieal science, who is serving as 
ce-governor of the Philippine Islands. 


Because of ill health, Dr. Jere M. Pound 
has been forced to ask for a year’s leave of 
absence from his duties as president of the 
State Woman’s Valdosta. 
During Dr. Pound’s Frank R. 
Reade, of the Georgia School of Technology, 


Georgia 


College, 


absence Dr. 


will serve as executive dean. 

Dr. CARTER ALEXANDER, professor of library 
work at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will give a course in educational administration 
during the first term of the 1934 summer session 
The course will 
emphasize source materials in education and 
methods leading to their maximum use in the 
library and in the field. 


at the University of Texas. 


Dr. B. F. Prrrencer, dean of the School of 
Edueation at the University of Texas, will de- 
liver a series of lectures at a conference of 
school administrators to be held at Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College from June 13 
to June 15. His lectures will deal with school 
finance in Texas. 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn Cuass, chancellor of 
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New York University, spoke on “Edueation for 
a Changing World” on May 15 at the annual 
meeting in New York City of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Alumni in New York. 


THE commencement address at Goucher Col- 
lege will be delivered by Dr. Edgar Johnson 
Goodspeed, professor of Biblical and patristic 
Greek and chairman of the department of the 
New Testament at the University of Chicago. 


Prince ANDRE LoBoNnov-Rostovsky, of the 


faculty, delivered on May 16 the first annual 
address under the newly created John Adams 
Lectureships at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, speaking on the theme “The Reali- 
The John 


Adams Lectureship in this country and in En- 


ties of International Cooperation.” 


gland was founded to “foster the understanding 
between British and American workers in edu- 
cation.” It provides for an annual lecture to be 
given by a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


Dr. Frank L. McVey, president of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has been appointed to the 
advisory committee of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations, Nashville, Tenn. The institute, 
whose purpose is to foster international un- 
derstanding and good will, will sponsor an all- 
day program of lectures and study classes with 
round-table discussions and publie lectures in 
Nashville, July 1 to 11. 
already agreed to take part in the institute are 
Dr. William Y. Elliott, head of the department 
of government, Harvard; Dr. Fong Foo See, 
Shanghai, China, founder of the Shanghai 
Press; Otto Fischer, Stuttgart, Germany, chair- 
man of the advisory board of the “Deutsche 
Bank,” and Dr. Herbert Schofield, English 
scientist and engineer, and president of Lough- 
borough College, England. 


Among those who have 


Dr. MATHER ALMON ABBorTT, head master of 
the Lawrenceville School, New Jersey, died on 
May 17 at the age of sixty years. Born in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Dr. Abbott completed his 
college education at King’s College, Windsor, 
and his work for the master’s degree at Oxford. 
He had received honorary degrees from Yale 
and Princeton. From 1897 to 1916 he taught 
Latin at the Groton School. During the follow- 
ing three years he filled an appointment as pro- 
fessor of Latin at Yale University. In 1919 he 
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succeeded the late Dr. S. J. McPherson as head- 
master of the Lawrenceville School. 


Rev. Dr. 


Lincoln 


Ropert ORVILLE MATTHEWS, 


Memorial 
Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, from 1923 to 1928, 
died at Toledo, Ohio, on May 17. 


THE 


president ot University at 


GEORGE F. SrTROHAVER, dean of the 


Arts 


died on May 18. 


THE Rev. 


College ol and Sciences at Georgetown 


University, He was forty- 
eight years old. 

Aurrep A. JONES, for the last thirty years a 
teacher of musie and of commercial law at the 
High New York 


the age of sixty-three 


James K. Paulding School, 


City, died on May 8, at 


vears. 

Miss Exeanor McMAIn, pioneer’ welfare 
worker and director for thirty-eight years of 
Kingsley House, died suddenly on May 13. 


Ausert Le Roy Barruert, superintendent of 
schools in Haverhill, Mass., from 1888 to 1897, 
1912 to 
two 


commissioner of publhe safety from 


1914, the 


years, died on May 13, at 


and mayor during following 
the age of eighty-one 
vears. 

THE annual conference on educational prob- 
lems, which has been part of the Montana State 
University’s summer session for the past two 
be held at Missoula again this year, 


Well-known speakers from 


will 


Vears, 


from July 9 to 12. 


outside the state will attend and participate in 


the programs. Among those who expect to be 


Dr. M. G. Neale, president of the 


Idaho, who was for years pro- 


present are 
University of 
fessor of education at the University of Minne- 
sota and later dean of the school of education at 
the University of Missouri; Dr. N. D. Showalter, 
state superintendent of public instruction of the 
State of Washington and former president of 
the State Normal School at Cheney, and Lewis 
C. Tidball, dean of Gray’s Harbor Junior Col- 
lege. Other speakers will be Dr. Sheldon E. 
Davis, president of the State Normal College; 
Dr. Lynn B. MeMullen, president, Eastern Mon- 
tana State Normal School; Elizabeth Ireland, 
state superintendent of public instruction. Pro- 
crams will be held each morning and afternoon. 
The meeting is under the direction of Freeman 
Daughters, dean of the School of Education. 


TuE College of Paterson, a non-profit, private 
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college, will open September of this year, y 
registration commencing June 1, in the eit) 
Paterson, N. J. It is expected that this coll, 
will fill an important need of the northern p 
of the state, since many students will be abl 
take advantage of the local facilities to live : 
work at home and to attend a higher ins 
tion of learning at low tuition. The courses . 
fered will seek to prepare students for work 
textile and dye chemistry, aeronautical engine 
ing and accounting; training will be provide 
for entrance to professional schools, and adu 
in the community will be reached for oceup 
A staff of exp 


enced men and women has been organized 


tional and avocational needs. 


direct the institution, taken largely from East: 
institutions. Included in this group are: He 
Cremer, president; Lawrence Saltzman, dea 
Fred Levin, bursar, and Robert Conklin, reg 


trar. 


BARNARD COLLEGE has accepted a gift of $30, 
000 from the Women’s Organization for N: 
tional Prohibition Reform to establish a fellow 
The fi 


lowship will be awarded annually to a wom: 


ship to be administered by the faculty. 


craduate of a college or university of recogniz 
standing in this country, who has shown specia! 
ability in the field of political science and s}x 
cial promise of future usefulness in public s 
vice. The fellowship will be used for a year 
graduate study at any approved college or 


versity, and may be continued for a second yea 


E. R. Sgures AND Sons, New York, have es 
tablished research fellowships in various inst 
tutions throughout the United States. The f 
lowships, valued at $1,800 for the first year, 
and not more than $2,200 in subsequent years, 
will be awarded in medicine, biology, chemistry 
and physics. Applicants must hold the degre: 
of doctor of medicine, or doctor of philosophy 
or an equivalent. The fellowships will be ad 
ministered through the biological laboratory 01 
the company at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


THE $25,000 gift to the Long Island College 
of Medicine from the Misses Jennie A. an 
Cornelia Donnellon has been utilized, according 
to their wishes, in the purchase of their former 
residence adjoining the college and in equipping 
it as a student recreation center. The basement 
has been converted into a cafeteria; the first 
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nsists of lounge rooms and ecard room; 
ond and third floor of study and game 


e necessary $250,000 can be raised Au- 
[Theological Seminary will be moved to 
ster, New York, where it may share in the 

the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
ngs, thereby greatly reducing its overhead 
at present has resulted in a total deficit 
Efforts will be made 
d sum through the presbyteries of New 


200,000. to raise the 


state. 


reported that a recent questionnaire sub- 
to the faculty of Princeton University re- 
na vote of 91 to 59 against compulsory 
and of 84 to 66 against the continuance 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 


organization of a new University Alumni 
| at the University of Pennsylvania was 
inced by President Thomas S. Gates in an 
s to the students during the annual Class 
the 
m of graduate and undergraduate activi- 


Day exercises on second of a three-day 
The new organization, according to The 
in Science Momtor, is composed of six 
en, three chosen by the university and three by 
tees of the General Alumni Society. They 


t as a clearing house for suggestions relat- 
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ing to the mutual welfare of the university and its 
graduates, and will assume a definite responsi- 
bility in carrying out those suggestions. Repre- 
senting the university in the new council are 
Whitaker 


trustee of the university; Dr. George W. Me- 


Judge J. Thompson, an alumni 


Clelland, vice-president of the university in 
charge of undergraduate work, and Frederick 
L. Ballard, also an alumni trustee of the uni- 
versity. The General Alumni Society is repre- 
sented on the couneil by Ralph Morgan, Robert 
T. MeCracken and Homer R. Sullivan. 

Durina April fourteen members of the fae- 
ulty of Kenvon College visited Swarthmore, 
many of whom made side trips to Haverford and 
other colleges. According to the correspondent 
who sent us this information, “the authorities of 
Swarthmore gave the Kenyon groups every pos- 
sible opportunity to observe their system. Ken- 
yon College is already making some use of a 
seminar method vaguely resembling that em- 
ployed at Swarthmore and there is a movement 
afoot to systematize and extend the plan. It is 
hoped that it may beeome an annual practise to 
send a considerable number of the faculty to see 
The 
Swarthmore was financed by Mr. Wilbur L. 


other eolleges in operation.” visit to 
Cummings, of New York, a trustee of Kenyon 


College. 


DISCUSSION 


MORE CURRENT HISTORY 
Ix Scnoooun AND Society for February 10, 
1034, the writer presented the responses of 155 
ve students to a questionnaire that called 
the identification of 24 places, persons or 
prominent in current news. The returns 
ndicate that our undergraduates have a decid- 
edly sketchy knowledge of the important men 
and movements of our day. Thinking to sup- 
plement that study with one somewhat more 
systematie, we have given to a group of 164 
unseleeted college students another question- 
naire asking for the identification of 15 per- 
sons whose names are of current importance in 
newspapers, and 15 places that are similarly 
significant to eurrent history. The papers are 
scored according to correct answers, 30 (which 
no student attained) being a perfect score. An 
answer that indicated a partial but not satis- 
lactory knowledge of the given person or place 


The 


widely distributed, the lowest being 


was allowed one-half credit. scores are 


3.5 (indi- 
eating 26.5 errors out of a possible 30), and 


The 


most disconcerting fact is that the median score 


the highest being 27 (only three errors). 


is only 13.5. In other words, the average stu- 
dent in this group can properly identify fewer 
than half of the names in the questionnaire. 

When the questions were presented, the stu- 
dents were directed not to give their names but 
to indicate sex, age, college class and the size 
of the high school from which they graduated. 
A study of the scores shows no appreciable 
difference between those of men and those of 
women. 

Among the men, those under 20 show a 
median score of 14; those from 20 to 25, 13; 
and the few over 25 a score of 13.5. In the 
ease of the women, both those under 20 and 
those between 20 and 25 have a median score 
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of 13, while the few older women (most of 
whom have had some years of teaching experi- 
ence) show a median score of 16.5. The scores 
by classes seem to indicate progress until we 
come to the seniors, the median scores being: 
freshmen, 13; sophomores, 13.5; juniors, 15; 
and seniors, 13. Seores seem to vary inversely 


the high school, which is a 


with the size of 
practical index of the size of the student’s home 


community. Those trom high schools of fewer 
than 250 students show a median score of 14; 
those from schools of 250 to 500 have a median 
of 13.5, while those from the large high schools 
of over 500 have the lowest median score, 12. 
The list of persons whom the students were 
asked to identify is given below, with the num- 


ber of correct answers for each: 


148 Robert M. LaFol- 
147 lette, Jr. 


Henry Morgenthau, 


Alfred E. Smith 
William Sunday 
Katherine Hepburn 138 
David Lloyd George 110 Jr. 
Charles E. Hughes... 108 Luerezia Bori 
William B. Yeats 81 
Leopold III 80 


Gaston Dumergue 69 


Henry Pu-yi 
Mikhail Kalenin 
Arthur Capper 
Carlos Mendieta 


The places to be located brought the follow- 


ing correct responses: 


Kiev 
Muscle Shoals 


Peiping 
Little America 
Danzig 


( ‘ape Town 


Winnipeg Iraq 
Valley Forge Cracow 
Copenhagen Angora 
Downing Street Seoul 


Montevideo 


Ever since his disillusioning discovery that 
there were freshmen in one of America’s great- 
est universities who did not know the loeation 
of India, the writer has been relatively fortified 
against such revelations as have been found in 
these two studies of college students and current 
history. Probably a large number of the stu- 
dents who show a lamentable ignorance of cur- 
rent affairs could pass quite creditably a similar 
test in the better known characters and locations 
of ancient history or of the earlier history of 
their own country. Doubtless even a busy stu- 
dent might make better use of newspapers and 
current magazines than he does, but it should 
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not surprise us that when he turns from hjs 
text-books to the newspaper he seeks the sport 
pages and the comic sheet. Possibly the faylt 
is in a curriculum that while properly empha- 
sizing the ancient and medieval sources of 
civilization does not give sufficient time to the 
impact of social ideas upon the days in y 

we live. 

A colleague of the writer suggests that this 
questionnaire is really a test of interests and 
that the reason that Billy Sunday and Katherin 
Hepburn stand so high in the scores is that 
students are really interested in religion and 
motion pictures. He suggests a questionnair 
on leaders in athletics. Certainly many stv- 
dents would rank high in such a test, but others 
would be as lost among the athletie records as 
these are among the names of Angora and Seou! 
and Capper and Mendieta. There is another 
possibility for a profitable questionnaire of this 
type. It would give the names of the writers 
of catchy songs and best-seller novels, of ath- 
letes and actors and other tremendously popular 
people of the twentieth century, and also thos 
of the really most significant men and women 
of the same period. Ruling out such strictly 
contemporary favorites as Mae West, would not 
the chances of being remembered be with the 
real contributors to civilization? 

{. LEIGH Mupce 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

EDINBORO, PA. 


X-RAY FILMS OF SPEECH-ARTICULA- 
TIONS AND THEIR UTILITY IN 
TEACHING 

LATE in December 1927, with the collabora- 
tion of a Berkeley roentgenologist, I began to 
make systematic series of 8 by 10 x-ray films in 
order to discover and study the characteristic 
articulations of the most important pure vowels, 
also of a few continuant consonants, typical of 
English, French, Spanish and (much less com- 
prehensively) of three or four other “world 
languages.” Specially devised apparatus en- 
abled me to preserve the same angles and dis- 
tances and thus to repeat for verification any 
given position. All my 500 or more films reveal 
(of course in only two dimensions, and in what 
may conveniently be called a sagittal median 
plane) the varying positions of the tongue, soft 
palate and larynx, at the peak or most signifi- 
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instant, in an exposure lasting about one 
ventieth of a seeond, in their production of 
+his or that single vowel or consonant. For each 
dual, each sound must be recorded radio- 
cyaphieally at least twice. All successful films 
then traced for comparison by superimposi- 
n, ete. 
Much though such anatomical presentments 
not reveal (for example, the degrees of 
transverse curvature), to the scientifically 
nded linguist, to the laryngologist and to 
s, they obviously disclose unquestionable 
ts of genuine importance which can not be 
earned otherwise. 

If a film is successful, it makes the tongue 
stand out brightly, like a photograph of the 
rescent moon on a dark night; even that slen- 
der appendage, the uvula, usually reveals its 
precise position, with that of the soft palate; 
kewise other important parts involved in 
speech-articulations. 

Although there are often very marked ana- 
tomieal variations in different individuals, rela- 
tively, for a given sound, their articulations are 
the same essentially, and for one individual are 
generally identical. That is, like articulations 
produce like sounds and are never chaotic, as 
has been ineorreetly concluded from certain ill- 
controlled experiments in this field. 

To the experienced observer, every well-made 
film (or a proper tracing of it) outlines not only 
e invariable nasal passages but, more usefully, 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 
THAT WORKED 

Some thirty-three years ago, the ancient town 
‘f Hadley, situated in the fertile alluvial plain 
{the Conneeticut Valley in Western Massachu- 
setts, was facing problems—economie and 
social—due to an inereasing number of settlers 
fron Poland. These newcomers were indus- 
trious and thrifty and made a success of farms 
which had failed to pay under the management 
of Yankee owners. Moreover, in many cases 
the old stock was dying out as the result of 
small families and the migration of the younger 
element to larger communities. 

The issue was how to merge these immigrants, 
differing from the American element in race, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 











the two variable resonance-chambers, upon 
whose size and form the quality that identifies 
each speech-sound so largely depends. For each, 
there is a characteristie cavity in the mouth and, 
behind the mouth, a corresponding cavity whose 
back wall is formed by the ever clearly visible 
triple constrictor muscles of the pharynx. In an 
orderly manner these two resonance-chambers 
change their reciprocal relation as one proceeds 
through the acoustie series, beginning with the 
“high-back” vowel [u], as in “food,” and end- 
ing with the “high-front” vowel [i], as in 
“feed.” They vary typically and uniformly also 
for the continuant consonants [f, v, 1, m, n, r, s, 
z, ete. ]. 

Sixteen films, arranged systematically in my 
illuminated viewing-boxes, thus tell a most in- 
structive story, which is true. In this respect, 
they differ markedly from certain pre-x-ray 
“Vowel Charts.” By a teacher who understands 
them, they ean be profitably utilized (in repro- 
ductions) whenever the anatomy or physiology 
of speech must be considered. Precisely what 
technique might work best in a_ pedagogical 
utilization of x-ray speech films is a subject not 
within the limited scope of this present brief 
statement in SCHOOL AND Society, but I venture 
to add that their first effeet on pupils who enjoy 
discovery is often that of a stimulating fascina- 
tion. 


Ricuarp T. HousprooKk 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





temperament, religion and standards of living. 
Unless some solution of this problem was found, 
the community was likely to become as “a 
household divided against itself.” 
Fortunately, Hadley, in dealing with this 
question, had a capable and intelligent leader- 
ship that has been an effective influence in 
making the adjustment to new conditions. Dr. 
Frank H. Smith, a son of the town, graduate 
of the local high school and of Amherst College, 
where he is now medical officer, sensed the im- 
pending changes. Dr. Smith has been for many 
years a member of the board of trustees of 
Hopkins Academy—the town high school. In 
the fall of 1907, at a dinner to commemorate 
the death of Governor Edward Hopkins, whose 
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bequest led to the establishment of the academy, 
Dr. Smith took oceasion to note the failure of 
the school to attract and hold the young people. 
He showed that in the ten years from 1897 to 
1907 the enrolment in the academy was less than 
half what it should be and that of the boys 
entering only 13.5 per cent. remained till the 
He said the Hopkins Fund could 
While 


recognizing the value of the courses leading to 


fourth year. 
double its grant to the high school. 
college, he raised the question as to whether 
practical subjects should not be added as a 
means of bringing more pupils into the school. 


Among other things he said: 


Unfortunately, we can not cram learning into an 
assume to be our 
‘*brother’s keeper’’ that he ought to 
accept what we offer in our high school as the very 
We may believe it 


unwilling mind. We ean not 


and say 


best possible for his children. 
is and the best philosophers and wisest teachers 
may uphold us in our belief. If our brother 
doesn’t see it in the same light he won’t send his 
children and he made to Such 
people must be reached by some method which will 
their children, even though the 


can’t be do so. 


at least attract 


attractive thing may not be the most valuable 
pedagogically....If a bright colored sweater 


with the letters H. A. on its front is all that is 
needed to turn the scale in favor of spending a 
little more time in school, shall we not do well to 
have sweaters in the .. The need 
which I have outlined is the ground, I believe, 


curriculum. . 


from which is springing up with rapid growth, all 
around us, the clamor for a more practical educa- 


tion. 


While Dr. Smith did not refer specifically to 
the Polish families, then in the pioneer stage of 
settlement in the town, he doubtless sensed this 
factor as one of great importance. 

A year later, in October, 1908, the trustees 
of the Hopkins Fund voted to appoint a special 
commission to consider the educational needs of 
the town and to recommend to the board a plan 
income in connection 
This prop- 


for the best use of its 
with property about to be secured. 
erty, situated in the center of Hadley village, 
consisted of a sizable parcel of land, with space 
for playgrounds and athletie field and plots for 
teaching agriculture. The school was to be 
housed in a large frame building, providing 


Assembly Hall, classrooms, laboratories and 
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workshops for projects in wood and metal. 4 
yas to be transformed into a gymnasium 
and a theater. A cottage could be adapted for 
home-making courses. Later, a residence with 
garage was erected for the principal. Recently, 
there has been added an annex to accommodate 
the overflow of pupils from the main building, 
The estimated value of this plant is about 
$30,000. 

The special commission, as appointed, con- 
sisted of William Orr, then principal of the 
Central High School, Springfield, Mass., Dr 
John M. Tyler, head of the department of 
biology, Amherst College, and Dr. Rufus W 
Stimson, at the time director of the Smith Agri 
cultural School at Northampton. Dr. Frank 
H. Smith, of the trustees, and Franklin E, 
Heald, principal of the academy, were members 


barn 


ex officio. 

The report of the commission was presented 
to the full board of trustees on January 19, 
1909, and was adopted unanimously. Fight 
days later, the trustees proposed to the schoo! 
committee that the property would be fully 
equipped for school use by the following Sep- 
tember, provided that the town continued 
appropriation for support and put in force the 
findings of the commission. Naturally, such a 
radical departure, especially as it involved 
drawing on the capital of the Hopkins Fund 
and an increased grant from its income, called 
for both courage and foresight. At the January 
meeting of the board, the members, for the most 
part thrifty, hard-headed Yankee farmers, wer 
a bit hesitant till one of their number put the 
issue tersely in these words: “Wall, as near as 
I can figure, this ’ere town is to be largely 
Polish in thirty years, and I kind of reckon the 
town it is going to be depends on the way wi 
treat these Poles.” Homely but sound philoso- 
phy! The report of the commission, printed as 
a pamphlet of 33 pages, is a definite contribu- 
tion to educational policy. 

As it will be twenty-five years next Septem- 
ber since the new plan was put into operation, 
there has been ample time to test the workings 
of the program and its value to the boys and 
girls and to the community. From the reports 
of the school committee and other data it 1s 
possible to assess the results with accuracy : 

1. Enrolment: In 1909 when the beginning 








_—— 
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as made in the new order the register had 41 
es (14 boys and 17 girls). Principal J. P. 
Reed states that in 1929 there were 139 pupils 
the academy (62 boys and 77 girls) and on 
nuary 1, 1934, 206 (92 boys and 104 girls). 
these twenty-five years the roll of the school 
nereased five times; ten times faster than 
population of the town. 
Response of Polish Families: Of the enrol- 
t in 1929, 70 per cent. was Polish in origin; 
1934, 75 per cent. An interesting and sig- 
icant item is that the Hopkins Academy 
Soccer Team in the fall of 1933—undefeated 
upions of western Massachusetts—had thir- 
out of 16 players from Polish homes. 
e are some of the names: Mushenski, Jekan- 
ski, Matuska, Punska. 
Tenure of Principals: Prior to 1908, the 
rincipals of the academy served only for a 
year or two. In most eases this position was 
held by recent college graduates, who wished 
mn some money for further study, or who 
woked upon the Hadley School as a stepping- 
stone to more important or lucrative positions. 
‘incipal Heald, who did much to organize and 
lireet the school along new lines, was in office 
om 1908 to 1914. His successor, James P. 
ed, will have completed a term of service of 
twenty years in June, 1934. Such permanence 
in the head of the school gives continuity in 
policy, conserves the lessons of experience and 
makes for steady progress. Again, as the prin- 
cipal identifies himself with the life of a com- 
paratively small community, such as Hadley, he 
nereasingly exercises a helpful influence among 
his former pupils and on the people. This 
onger tenure is due to the job being worth- 
while, to the better salary paid and also to the 
provision of a comfortable home. Such a post 
as that of the head of Hopkins Academy calls 
for the best in a schoolman. 
+. Other large values that can not be ex- 
pressed in terms of statistics are inherent in 
the Hopkins program. Thus the academy, as 
now constituted, in addition to its functions in 
general education and practical training, is a 
social center where pupils, past and present, 
meet on a ground of common interests. Such 
a focus is all-important in a community under- 
going such a rapid transition in population 
trom that of the early New England type to 


es e+ 


one in which the Polish element, with its 
marked differences in traditions, temperament, 
religious beliefs and ritual of worship, predomi- 
nates. During such a change a community is 
in danger of losing its unity and may split into 
factions. Hadley appears to be meeting this 
test with gratifying success. Certainly, it offers 
a cheerful contrast to other and larger places, 
in which alien “strangers within the gates” have 
become segregated into racial and religious 
groups, exploited by scheming politicians and 
bosses to the detriment of the common weal. 

During the quarter of a century in which this 
“New Deal” in education has been in operation 
the town has prospered. In 1905 (State Cen- 
sus) the population was 1,895. In 1930 it was 
2,682. This figure shows a falling off since 
1925, when there were 2,888 inhabitants. This 
decrease may possibly be due to the decline in 
general business. The town clerk estimates that 
1,800 of the residents are of Polish extraction. 
Apart from the appeal to the pupils, the courses 
in manual training, farming and home-making 
must have a beneficial effect on standards of 
living. For obvious reasons it is impossible to 
assess such results. 

Definitely cultural courses are included in 
what is known as the “Non-Latin” course. As 
the charter requires and in loyalty to the pur- 
pose of Governor Hopkins, ample provision is 
made for pupils who wish to prepare for col- 
lege. Now that the Polish settlers are moving 
out of the pioneer stage their children are in 
larger numbers seeking the advantages of col- 
lege. Thus, in the junior class at Amherst there 
appears the name of John Charles Kulikowski, 
of North Hadley. 

There remain to be considered the methods 
used by the trustees to assure the success of the 
experiment. A careful survey was made of 
conditions in the school and community. Based 
on the needs thus disclosed, definite objectives 
were outlined. Advantage was taken of the 
advice of competent counselors on the commis- 
sion. Dr. John M. Tyler, professor of biology 
at Amherst, set forth the importance of fitting 
the program to physiological factors in adoles- 
eence. This quotation shows the sane and 
wholesome way in which Dr. Tyler stated this 
phase of the problem: 


The aim of physical training is primarily a 
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healthy body as the servant of a sound and vigor- 


ous mind; and, the promotion of growth in imma- 


pupils. 


grammar school years and the 


ture Careful study has shown that the 
of the 


high school cover a period when the body is chang- 


first year 


ing very rapidly in all its organs. The girl is fast 


becoming a woman; the boy, a man. These 
changes are more rapid in the girl than in the boy, 


marked. 
In both sexes they result in a large amount of 


and usually more 


waste being thrown into the blood, clogging the 


action of all the organs. This waste must be re- 
moved and the growth and repair of organs must 
be carried on. But the trunk and vital organs are 
small, compared with the size, and especially the 
ength, of the arms and legs. The waste of tissue 
threatens at this age to exceed the income of the 
body. Hence between the ages of eleven and twelve 
girl and a little 


later in the boy there is more disorder than at any 


and sixteen or seventeen in the 
other age or period of school life. 


Professor Tyler outlined the procedure to be 
followed in meeting such physiological changes, 
in promoting a normal growth of the pupil, 
keeping in mind adjustments to the environment 
and requirements of rural life. He emphasized 
the opportunity of making the school an ath- 
letie and social center. 


He stressed the value of games: 


Open air play is generally the best form of exer- 
The game can not be replaced 
form of 


cise for our pupils. 
by work in the school garden or any 
manual training. ‘‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.’’ 


late alertness, vigor and keenness; to refresh and 


The game is needed to stimu- 


recreate the pupil; to give poise and grace to the 


bod Ve 


It fell to Dr. Rufus W. Stimson to outline 
projects in gardening and other farm activities 
and home-making courses. Based on his sug- 
gestions, a four-year program—the “Non-Latin” 
added to the of the 
Graduates from this course would be 


course—was eurriculum 
academy. 
fitted to enter agricultural colleges and normal 
schools. Dr. Stimson suggested methods of 


cooperation between home and school: 


The garden introduces a new vegetable, the cook- 
The girls get up 
a Thanksgiving dinner, or better they learn the 


ing school learns how to cook it. 


economics of buying and planning for the family 
The problems 


for a considerable period of time. 
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which arise at home will be excellent materia! fo; 
discussion at school. In some schools girls serye 
lunches or part of lunches. 

The school should benefit by the experience 
farmers and housekeepers and as the result of th 
interchange of ideas the reverse should be tru 

Principal Orr, who began his teaching as ¢] 
head of Hopkins Academy, prepared the scly 
of the general curriculum intended to mee 
needs and interests of pupils of a scholastic bent 
This course contained subjects in 


i 


of mind. 
preparation for college and was dovetailed into 
the ‘“‘Non-Latin” 
necessary duplication of classes. 


program so as to avoid un- 
Eeonon \ 
cost of instruction was secured by alternating 
subjects, as chemistry one year and physics the 
next. 

An important part of the report was mad 
by Principal Heald and Dr. Smith, who were 
intimately acquainted with local conditions, 
Data were compiled on town and school popu- 
lation, interests of pupils and parents, inten- 
tions as to vocations, records of graduates and 
the financial resources of the fund and of the 
There was no purpose to make “bricks 


Darth 
Fortu- 


nately, amounts available from local sources 


town. 
without straw,” 7.e., dollars and cents. 


were supplemented by grants from state and 
Federal Government. (The new departure at 
Hadley coincided with the growing realization 
everywhere of the need of a type of rural edu- 
cation adapted to country conditions.) 

It may be of interest to summarize the ™ 
ceipts and expenditures for the school year from 
January 1 to December 31, 1933. 


Expenditures 


Teachers $ 8,900.00 


Supplies 633.88 
Janitor 420.00 
Transportation 1,947.77 
Fuel 701.47 

Maintenance of buildings (ex- 
clusive of fund) 197.81 
$12,800.93 

Receipts 

Town $ 7,114.45 


Hopkins Fund 
State grants 


2,000.00 
3,174.93 


Federal grants 511.55 


$12,800.93 
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The Hopkins Fund dates from 1657. An 
English merchant and man of affairs, Edward’ 
Hopkins of London, came to New England in 
1637, and settled in Hartford, Conn. He be- 

prominent in the Colony of Connecticut, 
chere he was governor on five different occa- 
sons. He was successful in business ventures. 

Governor Hopkins returned to England in 
1653 and was so engrossed in publie service 

1e could not return to the Colonies, as had 
s purpose. He died early in 1657. 

His will provided that, after several personal 
bequests were paid, the residue of his estate in 
New England was to be placed in the care of 

who were charged to carry out the 

wishes of Governor Hopkins, namely, “to give 
some eneouragement to those foreign planta- 
ms for the breeding of hopeful youths both 
he grammar school, and eollege, for the 


public service of the country in future times.” 

One of these trustees, William Goodwin, 
while the estate was in process of settlement, 
came to Hadley. Largely through his influence 
a part of the bequest was awarded to Hadley 
in 1664, a date which has been fixed as the 
beginning of the Hopkins School. However, it 
was not until 1816 that the academy was in- 
corporated. 

As near as can be ascertained the sum coming 
to Hadley was 308 pounds. Gifts from the 
town and individuals made small additions to 
this amount. At times the fund suffered re- 
verses, but under wise management reached a 
total of $140,000 some years ago. It has felt 
the effects of the fall in security prices but 
still amounts to many times the original sum. 

WILLIAM ORR 

AMHERST, MASs. 


QUOTATIONS 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

THE children of the United States of America 
must now be used to seeing themselves de- 
scribed as those “whose faces are turned toward 
the light of a new day and who must be pre- 
pared to meet a great adventure.” It would be 
interesting to learn whether they know what 
this means, or what impression, if any, the re- 
iterated deseription has made upon them. For 
there has been time: they have not been the 
same children. The White House Conference of 
1909, with its portentous production of plati- 
tudinous resolutions in the form of “The Chil- 
dren’s Charter,” appears to have initiated the 
attitude and suggested the description. Ten 
years later a second conference confirmed the 
opinions of the first. And now, as the result of 
a third conference held eleven years later still, 
and as the outcome of the labors of hundreds of 
persons combined in associated committees over 
a period of a quarter of a century, we have the 
official publication of a large volume on De- 
pendent and Neglected Children,’ which re- 
echoes the deseription of American children and 
reconfirms the opinions previously expressed. 
Following a general report adopted by the ex- 

1 Dependent and Neglected Children. White 


House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
NS 


Section IV. London: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
1934. (12s. 6d. net.) 





ecutive committee in plenary session, the book 
contains an abundance of subsidiary reports, 
resolutions, addresses and memoranda; the 
whole material, with copious bibliography and 
index, oceupying 448 pages. It may be doubted 
whether this repeated enunciation of truisms, 
after immense labor and at great expense would 
be tolerated by the White House under condi- 
tions more recently established there. 

Such, however, appear to be the now recog 
nized American methods and procedure, and it 
must not be supposed that they are entirely 
without some useful or suggestive results, 
though, in the main, the conclusions set forth 
are essentially the same as those reached long 
ago in this country by less laborious and more 
common-sense effort. One may ask why the 
word “dependent” appears in the title. Is it not 
of the very essence of childhood to be depen- 
dent? One may ask, again, whether it is really 
necessary or helpful to keep repeating the state- 
ments that children of decent parents and de- 
serving mothers should be kept at home, that 
every child should receive the best medical at- 
tention, and that local child-caring agencies 
should cooperate? Yet there are scores of con- 
clusions and recommendations of this kind set 
out at the end of the various sections into which 
the report is divided. One can only suppose 
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that they are the result of “the opportunity to 
develop and harmonize different points of view 
on policies and methods” which the committee 
claims is “one of its major contributions to the 
field of child welfare.” 
Nevertheless, if there is no very practical or 
concrete outcome easily apparent trom the whole 
business, the wide and complete survey over a 
creat field may serve to bring home to an intelli 


gent but not very thoughtful community the 
shortcomings of its provision for child care, the 


veneral need for effort and the main directions 


THE FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
SION ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
THE conclusions and recommendations of the 
Conimission on the Social Studies, sponsored by 
the American Historical Association, have been 
issued in a series of instalments of its final re- 
port, which was published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons on May 21. The entire report will com- 
prise fourteen major and several supplementary 
volumes. Basing its conclusions and reecommen- 
dations upon a very large number of special 
studies and researches and prolonged delibera- 
tion and reflection during the past five years, 
the commission “is convinced by its interpreta- 
tion of available empirical data that the actually 
integrating economy of the present day is the 
forerunner of a consciously integrating society 
in which the individual economie actions and in- 
dividual property rights will be altered and 
abridged.” The report recognizes throughout 
the transitional character of the present epoch 
and the tensions that mark the conflicts attend- 
ing transition. 
Describing these tensions the report refers to 


privation in the midst of plenty, violations of 
fiduciary trust, gross inequalities in income and 
wealth, widespread racketeering and _ banditry, 
wasteful use of natural resources, unbalanced dis- 
tribution and organization of labor and leisure, 
the harnessing of science to individualism in busi- 


ness enterprise, the artificiality of political bound- 


aries and divisions, the subjection of public wel- 
fare to the egoism of private interests, the malad- 
justment of production and consumption, persistent 
tendencies toward economic instability, dispropor- 
tionate growth of debt and property claims in rela- 
tion to production, deliberate destruction of goods 
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in which effort is needed, and the nature an( ex 
tent of the progress that has been made gjy, 
the year of the original White House ( 
ence. Those, too, who in our own country 
urging the enactment of a new method of p) 
venting procreation in the case of persons who, 
they believe, are unfitted for parenthood, 
well have their attention called to the « 


hensive tabulation and review in this volume 0: 
the numerous causes of child neglect in the 
other than backwardness of mind in a par 
The British Medical Journal. 






and withdrawal of efficiency from production, ; 
celerating tempo of panics, crises and depress 
attended by ever-wider destruction of capita 
demoralization of labor, struggles among nat 
for markets and raw materials leading to int 


tional conflicts and wars. 


The report reviews existing achievements tha‘ 
may serve as resources in the necessary effort 
to “ward off the dangers of goose-step regimen 
tation in ideas, culture and invention, of sacri- 
ficing individuality, of neglecting precious ele 
ments in the traditional heritage of America 
and the world, and of fostering a narrow in 
tolerant nationalism or an aggressive predator 
imperialism.” Whatever new directions may bh 
chosen, however, the American people “shou 
respect and safeguard the right of the indi- 
vidual to be free from excessive social pressures 
on his personal behavior, mode of living, cul 
tural satisfactions and avocations, and relig- 
ious, economic and political beliefs.” The new 
soeial philosophy will demand, the commission 
believes, broad understanding and _ tolerance 
among the diverse races, religions and cultural 
groups which compose the American nation. 
To this end “nationalism should be infused with 
enlightenment, reason, and, by making the 
wisest and most effective use of domestic re- 
sourees and by coneeiving of foreign 


trade as 


the exchange of commodities of mutual benefit 
‘ather than as an expression of national power, 
economic imperialism should be checked. 

The commission is convinced that the emerg- 
ing economic order “will involve the placing of 
restraints on individual enterprise, propensities 
and acquisitive egoism” in all the avenues of 
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an life. And it believes that in the light 
probable restraints the implications for 
n are clear and imperative: 


The efficient functioning of the emerging 
y and the full utilization of its potentialities 
profound changes in the attitudes and out- 
the American people, especially the rising 
m—a complete and frank recognition that 

1 order is passing, that the new order is 
ging, and that knowledge of realities and 
to cooperate are indispensable to the de- 

nt and even the perdurance of American 
y; and (2) the rational use of the 
requires a cultural equipment which will 





new 


strength and harmony to society instead of 


ess and discord. 


If education meets its obligation, as thus in- 
eted, the ideals of ‘American democracy and 
ral liberty will be realized through 


recognition of the moral equality and dignity 
men; the abolition of class distinctions and 
al privileges; the extension to every individ- 
regardless of birth, class, race, religion, or eco- 
! status, of the opportunity for the fullest de- 
ent of his creative capacities, his spiritual 
ities, his individuality; the encouragement of 
inquiry, inventiveness, and tolerance; the 
ction of all liberties essential to defense 
the exercise of brute power; the develop- 
of resistance to appeals to racial and re- 

is passion and prejudice. 


Al] this involves the preparation of the rising 

eration “to enter the society now coming into 
ving through thought, ideal, and knowledge, 
ther than through coercion, regimentation, 
| ignorance.” 

The report offers detailed suggestions affect- 
the content and method of the elementary 
In the ele- 


mentary school the emphasis should be placed, 


d secondary programs of study. 


s recommended by the commission, on the 


king of the community and the nation, although 
‘terials bearing on the development of world- 
ty and culture would by no means be ex- 

1. The approach would begin with a study 
the immediate neighborhood in which the child 
ves, a study that would involve a comprehensive 
survey of the locality in all its major activities, 
together with its remote origins and more imme- 
The preponderant method would be 
participation in social projects of rich va- 


liate history. 
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riety. In the secondary school the central theme 
would be the development of mankind and the evo- 
lution of culture, together with broad 
courses in the several fields of the social studies. 
Much attention would be given to comprehensive 
reading lists in historical and social literature, in- 


human 


cluding newspapers, magazines, great historic docu- 
ments, classics of social thought, as well as to 
achievement of familiarity with the methods and 
instruments of inquiry in the social sciences, with 
historieal criticism, analysis, verification, and au- 


thentication. 


Critical toward intelligence testing and skep- 
tical toward the new-type tests the report ex- 
presses the conclusion that the “social results of 
the program of instruction recommended by the 
present commission will be tested, not in the 
classroom by teachers, but in the arena of so- 
cial and political life and by the long sweep of 
history.” 

In the section on “Reform of Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges” the report advocates 
social science instruction that is marked by 
“scholarship, courage, and vision.” In the field 
of teacher training the commission proposes a 
program based upon far-reaching revisions of 
present practises : 


(1) A drastic curtailment in the number of 
courses—often thin, arid, and duplicating—offered 
in the principles and methods of education; (2) an 
insistence that persons engaged in training teachers 
in various branches of learning shall, first of all, be 
competent scholars in these fields; (3) the abandon 
ment of the conception of a distinct ‘‘science of 
education’’ and the reunion of education with the 
great streams of human knowledge, thought and 
aspiration—empirical, ethical and esthetic. 

These proposals imply further that the old divi- 
sion between colleges and universities, on the one 
side, and normal schools and teachers’ colleges on 
the other, must be abolished and the two institu- 
tions of thought and training united. The weaker 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges should be 
closed, while the remainder should become centers, 
not of pedagogy as traditionally conceived, but of 
knowledge and thought devoted to the organization 
and conduct of education as a focal point in the 
evolution of culture. Social science departments in 
the colleges and universities, besides discharging 
their other obligations to society, should turn their 
attention to the preparation of teachers and to the 
organization of materials of instruction for use in 
the schools. 

In summary, an institution for the preparation 
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of social science teachers should be a center for 


introducing young men and women to a realistic 


knowledge of the trends, tensions and conflicts of 


American society in its world setting, for bringing 
them into close and living connection with all the 


great systems of social thought—ancient, modern 
and contemporary—and for revealing to them the 
magnificent potentialities of science in the realiza 
} 


f mankind. 


tion of the finest dreams of 

In its consideration of the status of the 
teacher the report names six requisites that, it 
is believed, will equip the teacher for the heavy 
social responsibilities that the new society will 
impose upon him. Summarized, these requisites 
are: A more intensive and extensive program 
of preparation; economic security; favorable 
working conditions; the teacher’s abandonment 
of that “seclusion, aloofness or indifference 
which too often has been his habit”; sufficient 
measure of freedom in teaching to enable the 
teacher “to introduce his pupils to a thoroughly 
realistic and independent understanding of con- 
temporary society—its tensions, its contradic- 
tions, its conflicts, its movements, and its 


thought’; and an increased number of teachers 


ps 1) 


who will aspire to positions of influence and 
leadership in the local community, the state and 
the nation. 

The commission in its report champions a na- 
tional protective organization in which members 
of the profession of teaching might pool the 
thought and proposed policies pertaining to 
national edueation, and through which the indi- 
vidual teacher might be protected “in the exer- 
cise of his rights, the enjoyment of his privi- 
leges and the discharge of his obligations to 
society.” Such an organization would protect 
the teacher “against the assaults of ignorant 
majorities, heresy-hunting minorities, and all 
self-constituted guardians of public morals and 
thought” and provide for “the review of con- 
troversies, thus arising, by trained specialists 
competent to pass judgment upon the scholar- 
ship, subject-matter, and manner of presenta- 
tion in question.” The commission believes, 
however, that a completely integrated national 
system would be “beset by grave dangers, in- 
volving overstandardization, regimentation, and 
discouragement of local initiative and experi- 


mentation.” Instead of “coercive and detailed 
legislation emanating from the Federal Con- 


gress” the commission hopes that the “opt 


degree of integration may be achieved” 


through the friendly cooperation of state 

tion, the spread of knowledge, the nation-w 
culation of educational journals, the training 
leaders in centers of learning, the removal of , 
barriers to the free interchange of teachers a 
the different sections of the country and the 
velopment of a professional organization \ 


y ct 


would embrace practically the entire teachin 
of the United States and would concern 
increasingly with the formulation and exee 
of the educational policies of the nation. B 
principles for the operation of the schools 
be established by national legislation, wit! 
responsibility for administration reserved to | 
agencies in cooperation with the organized t 
ing profession. But whatever the ultimat: 
sition of the problem, the teachers should recog: 
the necessities growing out of the emergence 
integrated economy and proceed at once 
preparation of a policy of adaptation in han 
with the ideals of American democracy and cu 


tural freedom. 


The report makes it clear that two soe 
philosophies are now struggling for supremacy: 
individualism, with its attending eapitalism and 
classism, and collectivism, with planned ec 


omy and mass rights.. Believing that present 
trends indicate the victory of the latter the ( 

mission on the Social Studies offers a compr 
hensive blue-print by which education may pre 
pare to meet the demands of a collectivist 
cial order without submerging the individual as 
a helpless victim of bureaucratic control]. The 
report is signed by twelve members of the ¢ 
mission. The four dissenting members bel! 
the report to be extremely radical. The names 
of the members of the commission follow: 


/ 


Charles A. Beard, retiring president of thé An 
ican Historical Association. 

Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of the America 
Geographical Society. 

Ada Comstock, president of Radcliffe College 

George S. Counts, professor of education, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Avery O. Craven, professor of history, Universit} 
of Chicago. 

Guy Stanton Ford, dean of the graduate school, 
University of Minnesota. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, professor of history, Colum 
bia University. 
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y Johnson, professor emeritus of history, The four members who refused to sign are: 
rs College, Columbia University: j 
Krey, professor of history, University of Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, Dis- 
\f sota. trict of Columbia. 
C. Marshall, Brookings Institution, Wash- Edmund E. Day, director of the social science 


division, Rockefeller Foundation. 


H. Newlon, director of Lincoln School, Ernest Horn, professor of education, University 


of Towa. 
Charles E. Merriam, chairman of the department 


rk. 
F, Steiner, professor of sociology, Univer- 


Washington. of political science, University of Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE DOLLAR AND REAL INCOMES OF of living for wage workers is indicated by the 


TEACHERS, 1889-90 TO 1933-34 dash eurve and is in terms of calendar years. 
I susvecr that certain findings of this study The last point on the curve for teachers is 85.8. 
ove disturbing to the tens of thousands That is, teachers now need only $85.80 to buy 





teachers who have been protesting against oe po 
ts in teacher’s salaries. The facts of the mat- {se TEACHERS —— | 
A 10 —_—_—_—_—_— - — — 
are that from the peak of prosperity as rep- Wace WoRKERS me 










d by the school year 1928-29 through | '%*/+-—— 


years of depression the real incomes or 





oo 
oa 


hasing power of teachers’ salaries actually 
se 13.8 per cent. During a comparable period 
the calendar year 1929 to 1932 the real 

s of wage workers were cut 46 per cent. 
Certain other findings and their inferences for 
immediate future should prove profoundly 
rbing to the hundreds of thousands of 
hers who have been patiently living through | 
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depression. The facts of the matter are that | 
» country as a whole has been climbing out ¢ 
So 

v 

z 








depression ever since the summer of 
19 From the school year 1931-32 to 1933-34 


real incomes of teachers have been eut 30.2 








r cent. During a comparable period from 
calendar year 1932 to February, 1934, the 
real incomes of wage workers have increased 
27.8 per cent. Further, the implications of the 
data in the light of certain rather obvious facts 
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ibout the present eeconomie and political situa- 
n point to a very slow recovery and possibly 
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me further deflation of the real incomes of 2 ' : 

whers over the next three to five years. x 
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Che essential facts upon which these observa- 3 ® 
tions are based are presented graphically in the & | 
patina ES 
accompanying chart (see Table I and accom- = tw — bs 

18% it08 {10 1920 1930 1935 


panying notes for sources of data and details). Wen. } 
The pair of curves at the top of the figure show 


the trend of the cost of living. The cost of the goods and services which would have cost on 
iving for teachers is indicated by the solid 
ine and is in terms of school years. The cost 1921 to 1930. 


the average $100 in the ten-year period from 
In the nineties $40 to $45 had 
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the same purchasing power as $100 in the 
decade 1921 to 1930. 

The second pair of curves shows the trend of 
dollar incomes. Again teachers are represented 
by the solid curve in terms of school years, 
while the dollar incomes of wage workers are 
represented by the dash curve plotted to calen- 
dar years. Beginning with $308 in 1889-90 the 
average annual dollar incomes of teachers rose 
steadily to $634 in 1916-17, then more rapidly 
to $1,201 in 1920-21, and then more slowly to 
a peak of $1,440 in 1930-31. The first decline 
appeared in 1931-32, and subsequent cuts, plus 
an allowance of 8.2 per cent. for unemployment, 
reduced the 1933-34 to $934. Com- 
parison of this curve with that showing the cost 
of living shows that dollar incomes of teachers 


average 


lag consistently from one to two years behind 
changes in the cost of living. The cost of living 
per 1915-16 and 
1916-17, and subsequent years saw further ad- 


advanced 13 cent. between 
A slightly larger than normal increase 
in dollar occurred 1916-17 
and 1917-18, but the full compensation for the 


vances. 
incomes between 
initial increase in the cost of living did not 
come until a year later. Similarly, the cost of 
living fell in 1920-21 in comparison with the 
previous year, but the sharp change in the trend 
of dollar incomes did not come until a year later. 
Similarly, the cost to fail 
sharply in 1930-31, but the first small cut in 
salaries did not come until a year later and the 
salaries did not come 
The present situation 


of living began 


first substantial cut in 
until two years later. 
continues this pattern: the cost of living has 
started to rise, while the dollar incomes of 
teachers are still falling. 

Comparison of the curve showing the dollar 
incomes of teachers and the dash curve showing 
the dollar incomes of wage workers is also of 
interest. In the first place, the curve for teach- 
ers is definitely below the curve for wage work- 
ers throughout the period from 1889-90 to 
1920-21. Since 1920-21 the incomes of teach- 
ers compare more favorably with wage workers. 
In the second place the curve for wage workers 
The 
irregular fluctuations of the dollar ineomes of 
wage workers, which are deflated for unemploy- 
ment throughout, are due largely to fluctuations 


In the third place the 


is much more irregular than for teachers. 


in the business eyvyele. 
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dollar incomes of wage workers do not exhib 
the lag in ‘relation to changes in the cost 
living which is characteristic of the do] 
comes of teachers. 

The third pair of curves shows the r 
comes of teachers and of wage workers. k, 
incomes represent the purchasing power of 4 
lar incomes when allowance is made for the e 
of living. In 1889-90 the dollar incomes 
teachers averaged $308. But the cost of living 
was low, hence $308 would purchase as muc} 
what teachers buy as would have required $72 
in the period for 1921 to 1930. The char 
shows that real incomes rose rapidly from $72 
in 1889-90 to $845 in 1894-95, a peri 
which the cost of living was falling. In 
eight years which followed, teachers actu 
lost ground in spite of steady increases 
lar incomes, due to the fact that the cost . 
From 1902-03 t 


incomes rose somewhat mor 


living rose somewhat faster. 
1914-15 dollar 
rapidly, the cost of living rose somewhat 
rapidly, and real incomes mounted from $8) 
to $1,049. 
dollar incomes the spectacular rise in thie « 
of living during the war put real incomes dow: 
to $817 in 1918-19. Substantial increases 
dollar incomes and a drop in the cost of living 
resulted in a huge gain in real incomes, whic 
reached $1,220 in 1922-23. Continued inc 

in dollar incomes and a fall in the cost oi g 


In spite of continued increa 


raised real incomes to a peak of $1,609 
1931-32. A subsequent cut of 10.6 per cent. 
dollar incomes was softened by a further «) 
in the cost of living, so that even in 1932-33 
the real incomes of teachers were still 8.6 per 
cent. above the level of 1928-29. The last ver 
severe cut in dollar incomes was aggravated 

a rise in the cost of living so that real incomes 
for 1933-34 fell to $1,124. 

For comparative purposes the dotted 
at the bottom of the chart shows the level of 
industrial activity in terms of ealendar years 
It is apparent that the fluctuations in the r 
incomes of wage workers parallel the fluctuations 
in the business eyele, whereas no such corr 


spondence appears between the real incomes 0! 
teachers and the business cycle. 

With this deseription of the data as a back 
ground we turn to the major problem. Wha! 
factors determine the real incomes of teachers 
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T In the first place, 
ntrary to popular opinion, the real in- 
of teachers have been influenced very 


rt periods of time? 


depressions in the level of industrial 
vy, due in part to the tendency of the cost 
Thus, 


the four major depressions of the last 


ng to fall during such periods. 


tive years the real incomes of teachers in- 
eased on the average at the rate of 7.5 per 
per year. It is periods of rising industrial 

‘vy and of prosperity, with the accompany- 
tendeney of prices to rise during such 

ls, which hold back the real incomes of 

rs. On the average during such periods 

‘he real incomes of teachers decreased at the 
ate of 2.6 per cent. per year. The present 
situation conforms to past experience and is 
‘tional only in that the initial recovery 
riod, instead of holding back real incomes, 
The contrast 
tween teachers and wage workers at this point 


witnessed a sharp deflation. 


extreme: the correlation between the year to 

r changes in the real incomes of teachers 
ind the changes in industrial activity is actually 
slightly negative, whereas in the case of wage 
orkers the correlation is strongly positive .893. 
In the second place, and 
enough, changes in the trend of dollar incomes 
constitute a relatively unimportant factor in 
changes in incomes. Of 
urse, if dollar incomes were arbitrarily cut 
n half, real incomes would also be cut in half. 
There is 
tremendous inertia in the trend of dollar in- 
mes; even the most strenuous efforts of teach- 
ers to obtain larger than the traditional in- 
reases in the war period did not prevent real 
incomes from falling 21.8 per cent.; even the 
ist strenuous efforts of taxpayers to cut sal- 
iries in the period 1929 to 1932 did not prevent 
real incomes from rising 13.8 per cent. It 
results that changes in the trend of dollar in- 
comes exerted a substantial influence on real 
neomes in only two out of the forty-five years: 
between 1919-20 and 1920-21 the momentum 
for higher salaries which had been gathering 
strength during the preceding years resulted 


paradoxically 


determining real 


) 


But sueh things simply don’t happen. 


y 


in an inerease of 29.4 per cent. in dollar incomes 
and this plus a drop in the cost of living was 
translated into an increase of 33.1 per cent. in 
real incomes; between 1932-33 and 1933-34 the 
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momentum for lower salaries which had been 
gathering strength during the preceding years 
resulted in a decrease of 23.6 per cent. in dollar 
incomes, and this plus a rise in the cost of 
living was translated into a decrease of 27.8 
per cent. in real incomes. Eliminate these two 
years, and the correlation between the year-to- 
year percentage changes in dollar and in real 
incomes is zero. In contrast, the similar corre- 
lation for wage workers is .866. This is not to 
depreciate the importance of dollar incomes. 
They constitute an essential factor in the situa- 
tion, but when the cost of living begins to move, 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s men ean’t 
move the dollar incomes of teachers fast enough 
to eatch up. 

It follows from this analysis that the cost of 
living and the lag in dollar incomes are the im- 
portant factors in determining changes in the 
real incomes of teachers over short periods of 
time. As the cost of living falls, the real in- 
comes of teachers rise; as the cost of living 
rises, the real incomes of teachers fall. In con- 
trast, the cost of living is a very minor factor 
in determining the real incomes of wage work- 
ers. If anything, the real incomes of wage 
workers rise slightly in spite of rising costs of 
It is the level of industrial activity 
which is the determining factor in the real in- 


living. 


comes of wage workers. 

The implications of these data for the im- 
mediate future are unfavorable for teachers and 
favorable for wage workers. It requires no 
special foresight to predict that the cost of 
living will rise during the next three to five 
years. The only question among competent ob- 
servers concerns the nature of the rise: how 
long it will last, how far it will go, how gradual 
or violent it will be. While rising costs of 
living ean be counted upon to bring higher dol- 
lar incomes eventually, nevertheless, even mod- 
erately rising prices will restrain any trend to 
higher teachers. The 
probabilities favor a return to normal industrial 
activity. Each increase in the level of indus- 
trial activity should be reflected promptly and 
fully in inereased real incomes for wage workers 
and eventually in larger dollar incomes for 
teachers. A third factor to be considered is the 
possibility that economie ignorance and politi- 
eal opportunism will shove us into the whirlpool 


real incomes among 
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of paper money and wildeat inflation. While 
it is barely conceivable that wage workers might 
maintain their real incomes in this eventuality, 
it is certain that the process would prove ex- 
traordinarily painful to teachers. 

In evaluating the plain inferences of the his- 
torical record a number of minor favorable fac- 
tors in the outlook for teachers need to be taken 
into consideration. In the first place the cuts 
during the current school year have been most 
severe and their very severity argues for some 
rebound upward. In the second place the cur- 


rent sharp drop in real incomes is due in part 
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to ar allowance for unemployment which, giye; 


a strong industrial recovery and 


a 


SLOW 


controlled rise in prices, should shortly disap. 
In the third place, j; 

° ° . « ‘ : 
should be easier in the immediate future 


pear from the picture. 


obtain increases in dollar incomes than it 


during the war period. These factors may ti 
the balance from unfavorable to favorable. 
any case, however, the outlook for the real j; 


comes of teachers over the next three to fiy 


years is much less promising and many 


more hazardous than the outlook for wage wor! 


ers. 


TABLE I 


Cost of living Dollar incomes 
1921-30 equals deflated for 
Year 100 unemployment 
Teachers W _— ; Teachers W “7 
workers workers 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1890 42.8 44.1 308 436 
L891 41.8 42.8 316 435 
1892 41.9 43.3 323 450 
1893 41.4 42.4 326 402 
1894 40.2 41.1 334 343 
1895 39.9 41.1 337 384 
1896 40.5 42.0 342 363 
1897 41.0 42.4 342 369 
1898 41.1 42.4 350 374 
1899 41.8 43.3 357 414 
1900 43.2 44.9 372 428 
1901 44.2 45.8 379 453 
1902 45.4 47.1 388 474 
1903 47.2 49.2 393 490 
1904 47.4 48.8 409 466 
1905 47.3 48.8 424 494 
1906 48.5 50.4 435 510 
1907 51.1 53.4 453 534 
1908 50.3 §1.3 475 451 
1909 49.8 51.3 495 516 
1910 52.0 54.3 510 562 
1911 53.9 56.0 522 540 
1912 54.6 56.4 543 563 
1913 56.0 58.1 559 584 
1914 57.0 59.0 578 544 
1915 56.3 57.7 588 540 
1916 9.2 63.2 607 667 
1917 66.9 75.9 63 783 
1918 80.8 92.4 682 1014 
1919 94.3 104.7 771 1167 
1920 111.0 121.3 929 1375 
1921 108.5 104.3 1201 998 
1922 99.6 97.1 1225 1032 
1923 98.5 99.2 1249 1249 
1924 99.6 99.2 1261 1192 
1925 100.0 101.8 279 1269 
1926 101.2 102.2 1300 1302 
1927 100.2 100.6 1349 1282 
1928 99.5 100.1 1375 1281 


Real incomes in 
terms of 1921-30 


dollars 
Wage 
Teachers workers 
(6) (7) 
790 989 
757 1016 
771 1039 
788 949 
830 835 
845 93-¢ 
844 864 
833 870 
851 882 
853 956 
862 953 
856 989 
854 1006 
833 996 
862 955 
897 1012 
898 1012 
887 1000 
943 879 
994 1006 
980 1035 
969 964 
995 998 
998 1005 
1014 922 
1045 936 
1026 1055 
948 1032 
844 1097 
817 1115 
837 1134 
1107 957 
1230 1063 
1268 1259 
1266 1202 
279 1247 
1284 LZe 
1346 1274 
1382 1280 


Average 
number 
of days 
in school 
year 


(8) 
134.7 
135.8 
136.3 
137.6 
138.4 
139.5 
140.7 
141.8 
142.7 
143.4 

7 
2 


152.2 


=a) 
on 
ore) | 
aAIane 


St ips 


166.2 
168.0 
169.1 
169.7 
170.4 
171.3 
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Cost or LivinGc, DOLLAR INCOMES, AND REAL INCOMES OF TEACHERS AND OF WAGE WORKERS, 1890 To 1! 


Industrial 


) tT V tv 
average 
of monthly 


data 


fou 
JT) 
to 


— 


_ 
' 5 bed 
2G bo bo Aa 


89.4 
96.7 
113.3 
108.6 
103.9 
103.9 
105.5 
82.4 
96.5 
109.5 
99.7 
106.9 
109.3 
106.5 


107.8 
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TABLE I— 
LIVING, DOLLAR INCOMES, AND REAL INCOME 


Cost of living Dollar incomes 
1921-30 equals deflated for 
100 unemployment 
Wage m Wage 
Teachers onde Teachers workers 
2) (3) (4) (5) 
99.7 99.7 1410 1357 
99.0 95.9 1420 1119 
94.2 86.4 1440 829 
87.7 77.4 1411 569 
82.2 74.8 1262 598 
85.8 78.3 964 73& 


SOURCES AND DERIVATION OF DATA 
Column one, years. The data for wage workers 
industrial activity are in terms of calendar 
Data for teachers are in terms of school 
- thus, 1890 refers to the school year 1889-90. 
( n two, cost of living for teachers. These 
ere computed by weighting the components 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics index as 
Food 21.6 per cent., clothing 13.9 per 
‘ent 13.6 per cent., fuel and light 4.5 per 
ise furnishings and furniture 4.9 per cent., 
scellaneous 41.5 per cent. These percentages 
rages based on budgets of teachers in five 
is reported by Eells! and in Bridgeport, 
Conn, The author is indebted to Miss Katherine 
.. Fitzpatrick for the Bridgeport figures, which 
permit division of the general percentage for 
housing’’ as given by Eells into the more specific 
gories. Note that, contrary to the procedure 
Eells, miscellaneous costs do not include an 
vance for savings, investments and insurance. 
In the first place, the index of miscellaneous costs 
mputed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
s not purport to cover these costs. In the sec- 
place, the argument of Eells that insurance 
are inflexible is only superficially correct, 
’ an $8,500 policy will now provide the same 
tion as a $10,000 policy in 1929. The data 
Bureau of Labor statistics weighted as in- 
ated above provide indices for forty-one months 
December, 1914, to June, 1933. December, 
figures are not available at this writing. 
With the indices for forty-one months as bench 
irks, indices for the intervening months were 
ulated from the monthly figures of either 
Douglas?.8 or the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The resulting monthly indices for the 


+ 


_1 Walter Crosby Eells, ‘‘Teachers Salaries and 
the Cost of Living.’’? Pp. 94. Stanford University 
Press, 1933. 

_? Paul H. Douglas, ‘‘Real Wages in the United 
States, 1890-1926.’ Pp. 682. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1930. 
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S OF TEACHERS AND OF WAGE WORKERS, 1890 To 1934 


Real incomes in Average Industrial 
terms of 1921-30 number activity 
le _ ° 
dollars of days averages 
> in school of monthly 
Teacl Wage a lata 
-achers .¢ dat: 
eachers —_ workers . 
(6) (7) (3) (9) 
1414 1361 172.1 112.7 
1434 1167 172.7 94.3 
1529 960 79.9 
1609 735 64.2 
1535 799 71.9 
1124 939 76.2 


months September of one year to August of the 
next were combined to obtain yearly averages 
which coincide with the school year. Components 
of the National Industrial Conference Board were 
similarly weighted and spliced to the above series 
to bring the data to February, 1934. The index 
for 1933-34 is the average of the five months from 
September, 1933, to February, 1934. The cost of 
living for wage workers as computed by Douglas 
in the years prior to 1915 was adjusted to school 
years by adding one fourth of the index for one 
year to three fourths of the index for the next 
year and the resulting figures spliced to the indices 
computed from the data of the Bureau of Labor 
statistics to extend the series back to 1889-90. 
The whole series is set on a base of 1921 to 1930, 
equalling 100. 

Column three, cost of living for wage workers. 
The index of the cost of living for wage workers 
from 1890 to 1928 was derived from the figures of 
Douglas2.3 to which were spliced the indices of 
the National Industrial Conference Board. The 
1934 figure is for the month of February. 

Column four, dollar incomes of teachers. Aver- 
age annual salaries of all public school teachers, 
including kindergarten teachers, principals and 
supervisors, but excluding superintendents, have 
been published irregularly by the U. S. Office of 
Education from 1914-15 to 1929-30. The 1931-32 
average was obtained by correspondence with the 
Office of Education. Averages for the years 
1930-31, 1932-33 and 1933-34 were taken from 
reports of the Research Division of the National 
Education Association.4 The 1933-34 average 
seems unduly low, but the Office of Education has 
used this figure in a recent bulletin.5 Average 





3Paul H. Douglas, and F. T. Jennison, ‘‘ The 
Movement of Money and Real Wages in the United 
States, 1926-28.’’ Pp. 57. University of Chicago 
Studies in Business Administration, 1930, Vol. I, 
No. 3. 

4‘‘Current Conditions in the Nation’s Schools.’’ 
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salaries for tl remaining years of the period 
1914-15 to 1933-34 were estimated by the author 
on the basis of reports of from nine to thirteen 
state departments of education. Average salaries 
for the years 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34 were 


deflated .4 per cent., 2.6 per cent., and 8.2 per cent. 


to allow for unemployment among school teachers. 
These percentages are the averages of two esti- 
mates, In the first estimate the trend in the 
number of teachers employed from 1925-26 to 


}l1 was projected to 1933-34. In the second 
number of teachers was 


29.29 


estimate the trend in the 


ileulated on the basis of one teacher to 


pupils, 


ervice from these 


Subtracting the number of teachers in 
estimates indicates that between 
9.8 per cent. and 6.6 per cent. were unemployed in 
933-34 (for pupil and teacher data see reference 
No. 4). When the Bureau of Education began the 
aleulation of average annual salaries it extended 
the series backward by dividing the total expendi- 
tures of public schools for salaries of teachers, 
principals, supervisors and superintendents by the 
total number of teachers. This procedure, however, 
This 


discrepancy has been corrected by deflating salaries 


introduces a slight discrepancy in the series. 


computed by this method by 4.8 per cent., so that 
the 1914-15 
carefully determined figure, which relates to all 


average is identical with the more 
teachers not including superintendents. 

The resulting average annual salaries show an 
increase from $240 in 1889-90 to $1,440 in 1930- 
31. These figures, however, greatly exaggerate the 
upward trend of salaries. Three factors conspire 
to make the salaries of the nineties unduly low. In 
averaged only 

In the 


formerly the custom to pay 


the first place, the school year 


twenty-seven instead of thirty-four weeks. 
second place, it was 
ly in rural areas, a salary plus 


la- 


teachers, particular 


board and lodging. In the third place, the re 
tively larger proportion of men, the longer sum- 
mer vacations, the relatively high wages for labor 
and the absence of summer schools during the 
nineties resulted in no inconsiderable proportion of 
teachers relying on out-of-school work for a large 
These factors are no 
factors 


part of their total income 


longer operating. Adjustment for these 


was made as follows: Annual salaries were divided 
by the number of school days as recorded in col- 
result 


and the 


umn eight to give daily wages 
7 


multiplied by 172.7 (the number of days in the 
1929-30 school year) to give the figures in column 
four. The adjustment which has been applied 


accomplishes the following things in a single opera- 








Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Vol. XI, No. 4, November, 1933. 


7 


The 


5‘*‘The Deepening Crisis in Education.’’ 
Office of Education, Leaflet No. 44, 1933. 
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tion: It gives a good picture of the probable tot 


al 
incomes of teachers throughout the period 1889-99 
to 1933-34; it corrects for the lengthening seho, 
year; the resulting trend is precisely the s 
the trend of 


and the resulting data give a truer comparison 


daily, weekly or monthly wag, 


with the earnings of wage workers than would 
either the original salary data or the daily, we 
or monthly data. 

Column five, dollar incomes of wag: ke 


Average annual dollar incomes of wage workers jj 


I 


manufacturing and transportation to 1927, deflateg 


to allow for unemployment, were taken direet]y 
from Douglas.2-3 The Federal Reserve Board * 
dices of factory payrolls were used to extend th 
1933. 


data to The 1934 figure is for February 


and is based on The Annalist index of factory’ 
payrolls, which is adjusted for seasonal variation 
and which shows that February payrolis were 


22.9 per cent. above the average of 1933 on a 
The errors involved in 
splicing these two series are small, as may be shown 
by estimating dollar incomes based on factory pay- 
rolis from 1919 to 1926 and comparing the result- 
ing figures with the independent data of Douglas. 
On the average for these eight years dollar incomes 
based on factory payrolls differ from the dollar 
incomes as determined by Douglas by only 


seasonally adjusted basis. 


2.9 per 
cent. 
Columns six and seven, real incomes. Real in- 


comes are dollar incomes divided by the cost of 
living. 

Column eight, average number of days in the 
These figures are the moving averages 


This smoothing is neces- 


school year. 
of three years centered. 
sary to eliminate the influence of a few erratic 
fluctuations in the reported number of days in the 
school year. 

Column nine, industrial activity. 
are averages of monthly indices, as compiled and 
published by The Annalist.6 The 1934 figure is 


These figures 


‘Ss 


for February. 
FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

6‘*Economic Changes in the United States, 
1854-1933; The Sequence of Fluctuations in Five 
Main Indices.’’ The Annalist, 43: 96-97, 274, 
349, January 19, February 9 and February 23, 
1934. 
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